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2.4.0 FORMULATIONS 
DOT POWDERS AND UQUIDS 
ROTENONE « SABADILLA 
PYRETHRUM POWDERS ANDO EXTRACTS 
STIMTOK A 


CHLORDANE POWDERS AND L 


BNC POWDERS AND LIQUIDS 


TOXAPHENE POWDER 
TETRAETHYL PY® 
ANTU 
AEROSOL FORMULATIONS 
PYRISCENTS [insect perfumes) 


PYRINS 


PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE CONCENTRATES 


RHUNG POWER Tha 


@ Powell’s new nationwide distribution points with stocks on the spot 


now provide faster deliveries to your plant! 


For swift and many times overnight delivery of insecticides, rodenticides 
and weed killers...look to Powell. 


WRITE OR CALL YOUR NEAREST SOURCE 
NEW YORK 
One Park Avenue 
CHICAGO 
350 North Clark Street 


DENVER 
Continental! Oil Bidg. 


HUNTSVILLE 
Huntsville, Alabama 
FORT WORTH 
304 South Lake Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
420 Market Street 
TORONTO 
123 Liberty Street 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: Philadeiphia . Pittsburgh . Huntsville . Chicago 
Toronto. Montreal 

Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


. Fort Worth . Denver . San Francisco 


Canada: Charles Albert Smith, Ltd « Argentina: John Powell y Cia 
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‘GRAPH SHOWS YEARLY % ect st OF Lon 
SRAATE SECCE 19ST FOR P.C. A. LONE, 
FOR INDUSTRY INCLUDING F)0.\.. AND 
FOR INDUSTRY BRTHOUT F.C. a. 


gS So 


1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using “39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280° in 60° Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
inerease to 325°. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95°% of all P.CLALs 48 deliveries were in the form of 60° Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for 19°50 will break all 
previous records, In fact, P.CLASs production capacity for 60°  Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol 


ume, in economy to vou and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carisbad,. New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 50 Ercadwoy, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. . First National Bonk Bidg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . Candler Building, Ationta, Ga. 
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fo the pests who came to 


And a popular host it was! 


For in 1949, we estimate that well over two-thirds of the technical DDT 
that went into primary dusts and wettable powders was formulated with Attaclay. 


The same is true of puc 
With Awe and 7 \pHeNE. the figures jump to better than three-fourths. 
And practically all _ was Attaclay-formulated. 


We sum up our case logically. Attaclay continues as leading carrier and diluent 

in the concentrate field. It does this because it accepts higher percentages of liquid 
and low melting point toxicants, yet remains dry and lump-free—because it steps up 
plant capacities by 30-50°>—because it insures a high degree of flowability 


in ultimate field application— because it takes newcomer toxicants in stride. 


The season-after-season vote of confidence on the part of Attaclay users 


tells its own forceful, conclusive story. 


May we work with you in 1950? 


i i (aowvwpr 
West Weshington Squere, Phile. 5, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 
Two ancient kettles. typical of those 
used by pioneers in the superphosphate 


AGRICULTURAL industry, present a striking contrast 
with modern fertilizer manufacturing 
CHE MICALS methods which turn out nearly 20 mil- 
lion tons of fertilizer materials annually. 


These relics were originally used by 
Gustavus Ober in his Baltimore plant. 


The bronze tablet at the base says. JANUARY 1950 
“Original Kettles of a World Industry.” 
(Photo courtesy of Davison Chemical vol. v No. 1 


Corporation) 
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HERE ARE 4 GOOD REASONS 


TO BUY 
BEFORE THE SEASON STARTS! 


@ PRICE PROTECTION 
Buy now. ‘The prices quoted will be 
adjusted to meet regular market prices 
during the selling season. 


@ LOCAL STOCKS 


Convenientlv-located warchouses, 
near you, will maintain a complete 
stock of Colorado .44 insecticides, 
weed killers and agncultural chenn 
cals! Fast delivery when vou need it! 


HIGH QUALITY 
You can depend on Colorado 44 
quality, for Colorado 44 chemicals 
are known for uniform formulations 
with the finest ingredients! We're ex 
panding, and we're going to protect 
that reputation. 


@ CONVENIENT DATING TERMS 


Buy now—pay later, when the season 
is im full swing. We'll give vou 60, 90 


FT VW NWT 


1592 W. 


OF COLORADO ~~ 
| 21 ; i : Name... 
DENVER 4, clog nl Address 


City 


JANUARY, 1950 


ot 120 davs to pay—according to vour Toxaphene, Chiordane, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-1 and Formulations of 
needs. 2,4-D and 2,4,5-1, TCA, BHC, DDT Insecticides © Weed 
Killers « — Chemicals © Emulsifiable Concentrates 

Oil Solutions © Dusts 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE TO HAVE OUR REPRESENTATIVE CALL ON YOU PERSONALLY! 


ee ee 


CHEMICAL CORP. OF COLO 


Denver 4, Colorado 
Rush information about Colorado 44 Agricul 


“CHEMICAL CORPORATION tural Chemicals and vour dealer plan for advance 


buying for 1950! 
oO Have vour salesman call 
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ABOUT THE HEARINGS 


DIRECTORS 


Ww. W. ALLEN 

Manager, Agricultural Chem 
ical Sales, The Dow Chem 
ical Company, Midland, 
Mich 

W. Cc, BENNETI 

President, Phelps Dodge Re 
fining Corporation, New 
York 

|. HALLAM BOYD 

Exec. Vice-President, Com-| 
mercial Chemical Com 
pany, Memphis, Tenn 

ERNEST HARI 

President, Niagara Chemical | 
Division, Food Machinery | 
& Chemical Corporation, 
Middleport, N. Y. 

LEA s. HITCHNER 

Executive Secretary, NAC 
Association, Washington, 
D. ¢ 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

Issistant to General Man 
ager, Stauffer Chemical 
Company, New York. 

GEORGE F, LEONARD 

bx Vice-Presudent and 
Treas., Tobacco By-Prod 
wets & Chemical Corpora 
tion, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

PAUL MAYFIELD 

Issistant General Manager 
Hercules Powder Com-| 
pany, lnc, Wilmingten, 
Del, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


MOR 

President, Calitornia Spray 
Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, California 

JAMES McCONNON 

Vice-President, MeConnon & 
Company, Winona, Minn 

bE. He. PHILLIPS 

Durector of Purchanng, GLI 
Soil-Building Service, : 
Division of Co-operative 
GLP Exchange, Ine. N.Y 

FRED SHANAMAN 

President, Pennsyivania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 
Washington, Tacoma, 
Wash 

RUSSELL B. STODDARD 

Coordinator of Inmsecticrads 
Operations, | Ss. Indus 
trial Chemicals, Inc, New 
York 

tr. S. WASHBURN 

Dorector, Agricultural Chem 
icals Division American 
Cyanamid Co.. New York 

BYRON P. WEBSTER 

Vice-Prestdent Chipman 
Chemical Company Ine., 
Bound Brook, N. | 


In accordance with NAC policy that the Residue Tol- 
erance Hearings are primarily a matter between growers, 
who must use agricultural chemicals to produce fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which is responsible for the safety of such produc- 
tion, NAC is cooperating with interested and affected 


groups to assist in the orderly presentation of data. 


NAC is cooperating with all interested groups for the 
purpose of promoting sound conclusions which will per- 
mit Industry to continue its research and development, 
and at the same time, afford adequate protection to the 


consumer in the public interest. 


In addition, NAC has established for members a special 
reporting service covering the Hearings so that members 
will at all times be informed of the products and crops 


on which evidence is presented. 


Membership in NAC is a sound investment—IT PAYS! 


National Agricaltural Chemicals 
Association 


...« Formerly the AIF Association 
Barr Bidg., 910 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST HART, President 
A. W. MOHR, Vice-President 
LEA S. HITCHNER, Evecutive Secretary and Treasure: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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FRUIT, VEGETABLE GROWERS ENTHUSIAST! 


OVER NEW PARATHION 


Remarkable Results Achieved 


Fruit and vegetable growers from Maine to California have given enthusi- 
astic endorsement to the new insecticides made from THIOPHOS® 
Parathion, according to reports received by its developers, American 


Cyanamid Company. 


A prominent grower of peaches in Kentucky reports his best control 
of curculio yet experienced, while an orchardist in the Shenandoah Valley 
states that after five applications of parathion his Elbertas were abso- 


Canning Companies Express 
Great Satisfaction with 
Parathion on Canning Peas 
According to the secretary of a 
state canners’ association, 68 1,000 
pounds of parathion dust were ap- 
plied to protect canning peas in his 
state during the 1949 growing sea- 
son. The secretary reports that great 
satisfaction with parathion was ex- 
pressed by the canning companies 
in replying to a state-wide question- 
naire on the performance of insecti- 

cides in general. 

This same source reports that a 
large increase in the use of para- 
thion by the canners is expected this 
year—a strong testimonial to its suc- 
cess in canning-crop pest control. 


lutely free of insect damage and 
their color was actually improved. 

From Maine, Connecticut and 
upstate New York come reports of 
excellent control of aphids, flea- 
beetles and grasshoppers on pota- 
toes and other vegetables. And the 
remarkable production rate of 
1000-1100 Ib. of clean Bermuda 
grass seed per acre—in fields which 
formerly averaged 200-300 Ib.—has 
been credited to insect control with 
parathion by a grower in Arizona. 

Known as “the growers’ all- 
round insecticide”, parathion is 
credited with remarkably high rates 
of kill on most of the insect types 
which commonly infest fruit and 
vegetable crops. Most growers who 
have used it agree that an impor- 
tant benefit is its high toxicity to 
many kinds of aphids, mites and 
leaf rollers which are unaffected by 
other modern insecticides. 


INSECTICIDES 


Thiophos Parathion 
Insecticides made by 
National Manufacturers 


Insecticides made from THIOPHOS 
Parathion are available in dust and 
wettable-powder formulations from 
these reputable manufacturers: 


California Spray-Chemical 
Cc orporation, I Richmond, Cal. 


Chipman C hemical C ee Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. 
Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich. 

Geigy Company, Inc., New York 
General Chemical Division. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York 
Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery Corporation, 
Middleport, New York 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Cleveland |, Ohio 
Stauffer Chemical Company, 
San Francisco and New York 
Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, Cal. 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation, Richmond, Va 
Virginia Smelting Company, 
West Nortolk, Va. 


° 
Use Parathion Safely 

Any insecticide toxic to insects is also hazard- 

ous to humans if used carelessly and in defi- 

ance of certain common-sense precautions. 
These precautions are stated explicitly on 

every container of parathion insecticides. 

They must be read carefully and observed 


strictly to avoid accidents. 


It is urged that work crews who are given 
parathion to apply be fully advised also of 
the necessity of observing these precautions mmc 


Y 


Be sure to write for Growers’ Manual on Parathion 


using Parathion. 
Name 


Address 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


32-D ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
Please send me Growers’ Manual giving latest recommendations for 


> 
AMERICAN Cyanamid LOUOMPANY 
| 
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DERIVED FROM THE NITROPARAFFINS 


LOW DOSAGE—HIGH KILL 


NO OFF-FLAVOR OR ODOR 


HIGH RESIDUAL VALUE___ 


OUTSTANDING EFFECTIVENESS against certain insect pests of Bean, Po- 
tato, Cabbage, Tomato, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Field, and General Garden Crops 


write csc | AVAILABLE AS A 25% EMULSIFIABLE SOLUTION 
TODAY FOR A in 5-gallon and 54-gallon metal drums 


” SAMPLE AND 


IMPORTANT | 
ADDITIONAL DATA. COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Agricultural Divison - 17 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N. Y. GYD 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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BEMIS paper bags for chemicals 


As one of America’s largest producers of multiwalls 
and other paper bags, Bemis naturally makes many 
types to serve varied packaging requirements. 


For the chemical industry, several types of construc- 
tion are produced. The paper bags most generally 
used are shown here. 


Note the variety of the Bemis line when you are buy- 
ing paper bags for chemicals. It gives you wider 
choice in quality bags from a single source. 


Bemis 


Peoria, Ill. © East Pepperell, Mass. © Mobile, Alo. © Houston, Texas 
Sen Francisco, Calif. © Vancouver, Wash. © Wilmington, Calif. 
Baltimore « Boise © Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Cleveland « Denver 
Detroit + indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. « Kansas City « Los Angeles © Lovisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk e Okichoma City « Omohe « Phoenia 
Pittsburgh © St. Louis « Saline « Solt Lake City © Seattle + Wichita 
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REMOVES 987% 
OF FLUORINE 


from Superphosphate Plant Exhaust Gases 


ee ee we ee ed 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
DEN 


ADVANTAGES FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
High Efficiency — Depending on concentration, the Chemico Write Today Outlining Your Problem 
P-A Cyclonic Scrubber removes from 96°, to 98%, of fluorine 

(SiF,, H,SiF,, and HF) from Superphosphate plant exhaust 

gases. It makes the exhaust invisible. P-A VENTURI SCRUBBER 


Low Operating Cost — Consumption of water and power is low. For more difficult scrubbing problems 

: ; CHEMICO offers the P-A_ Venturi 
Low Maintenance — Its simple, trouble-free construction and Scrubber, a highly effective and eco- 
full utilization of corrosion-resistant materials virtually elim- nomical apparatus for the removal of 
inate maintenance problems. sub-micron dust, fume and acid mist 


Low Initial Cose—The Chemico P-A Cyclonic Scrubber can be from industrial gases. 


installed at a surprisingly low cost. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG., 450 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1.N Y 
PUROPEAN TLCH CAL REPRESENTATIVE 
CYVANAMID PROOTCTS LID. PRETTENHAM HOLST LANCASTIR PLACE, LONDON @ © 2. ENCLAND 


CABLES CHEMMCONST NEW YORK 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Manufacturer of OcTA-KLOR brand 
Technical CHLORDANE | 
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loaded A&S pallets being 
placed in freight car. 


ERE'S the most modern and up-to-date expendable 
pallet used by the multiwall bag industry. This ex- 
pendable pallet was designed and developed at the A&S 
Wellsburg, West Virginia plant, and patent applications 
have been filed to cover its unique features. 
Packed under pressure, the compact, square bag unit 
is completely wrapped and then strapped to the A&S 
Expendable pallet. Already, A&S customers are reporting 
noticeable savings in their bag handling and storage costs. 
Follow these leaders and put to profitable use the “plus” 
packaging features being developed in the A&S Packaging 
Laboratories. 


SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. + WELLSBURG, W.VA. - MOBILE, ALA. 
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| CHEmicar 


Wteto pee 7 VINEYARDS 


| RIGHT OF Way 


Vovsavro 
ORDER NOW AND BE READY 


™ FOR NEXT SEASON'S SELLING 


MONSANTO HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 
2,4-D ACID 
P . 24-D SODIUM SALT 
You'll find the solutions to many specific problems in the 2.4-D ISOPROPYL ESTER 
chemical control of weeds in a series of application booklets 2.4,5-T ACID 
just published by Monsanto. Any of them that is helpful 2.4,5-T ISOPROPYL ESTER 


in your business will be sent free upon request. edten Pest in idan 


“Controlling Weeds With Chemical Sprays” is a general SANTOPHEN® 20 
" . . . (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 
presentation of methods for battling noxious plants with - ss @nmnamens 


chemicals. Other booklets deal with specific applications 


as shown by the titles. MONSANTO INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 


(Commercial Grade) 


Indicate the literature you want on the coupon and mail it po 
today. Or, get in touch with the nearest Monsanto Sales ne a 
Office or write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, SANTOPHEN 20 


Desk A, Organic Chemicals Division, 1766 South Second Poentadtaraphenel, tech) 
s St. I is 4. Mi . TRICHLOROBENTZENE, Technico! 
Street, St. Lou 4, Missouri. NIFOS*-T (Tetroethy! Pyr te, Tech 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, For agricultural use only) 
Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland NIRAN® (Porothion. For agricultural use only) 
Ore. San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) Lid., Montreal *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
es 26 66 6 66 6.4 66 Oo 6d 8 © 6 6 8 6 68 Ow OSS 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk A, Organic Chemicals Division 
1766 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
Please send, without cost or obligation, literature checked “Controlling 
Weeds With Chemical Sprays.” Folders on weed control along right of 
ways; in small grains; in orchards and vineyards 
Name Title 
Company 
Street 
City Zone State 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND- 
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RING-ROLL MILLS | 


For medium and fine reduction (10 
to 200 mesh), hard or soft ma- 
terials. Very durable, small power. 
Operate in closed circuit with 
Screen or Air Separator. Open- 
door accessibility. Many sizes. No 
scrapers, plows, pushers, or shields. 


AIR SEPARATOR 


For separation of fines to 325 mesh 
and finer. Increases output from 
25° to 300°, lowers power 
costs by 50°,. For years, this separa- 
tor has been the standard in the 
cement industry. 


SWING-SLEDGE MILLS 
For coarse and medium reduction 
(1" to 20 mesh). Open-door acces- 
sibility. Soft, moderately hard, tough 
or fibrous substances. Built in sev- 


eral types and many sizes. 


Sturtevant equipment, such as illustrated, helps you 
overcome high labor and production costs by increasing output. 
In addition, their rugged construction assures long life 
with minimum maintenance. It will pay you to investigate 
these machines. Write for information. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123-A CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON 24, MASSACHUSETTS 


Designers ond M 


focturers of: CRUSHERS © GRINDERS © SEPARATORS 


CONVEYORS @ MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS ® ELEVATORS © MIXERS 
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DUSTLESS BLENDER 


Four-way mixing action assures a 
thoroughly blended product. Open- 
door accessibility permits easy 
cleaning. Available in many mixing 


capacities for '4 ton per hour 


and up. 


JAW CRUSHERS 
For coarse, intermediate and fine 
reduction of hard or soft substances. 
Heavy or light duty. Cam and Roller 
action. Special crushers for Ferro- 


alloys. Several types, many sizes. 


e 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123-A Clayton Street, Boston 24, Mass 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your catalog. I am es- 


pecially interested in 
Name 
Street — 


City & State 
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Potato Grover 


They may not grow ‘em quite as big as these 


but they’re sure to get fine quality when they use... 


If your farm customers are growing potatoes on magnesia- 
deficient soil, they can expect to get earlier maturity, 
healthier growth, larger yield and finer quality when you 
supply them fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag 

Experience proves it. Experimental Stations and farmers 
both report results like this when they used Sa/-Po-Mag in 
growing potatoes, and tobacco, cotton, fruit, vegetables 
and other crops 

Sul-Po-Mag supplies both potash and magnesia in a 
properly balanced natural combination, both the potash 


Water-Soluble 
Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesia 


and magnesia are in water-soluble form and are quickly 
available to crops. It is the most practical and economical 
way for the farmer to get the effective balance of elements 
required to meet magnesia-deficient soil conditions 

Sul-Po-Mag 1s produced exclusively by International at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, and is advertised regularly in farm 
papers. You'll find that farmers will welcome fertilizer made 
with Sul-Po-Mag. 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magnesic) 
MURIATE OF POTASH + SULFATE OF POTASH 


stg 


POTASH DIVISION © INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL Ss@<-5e=4 CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES. 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 - 
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For Basic Agricultural Chemicals of Quality 


100% Technical grade 
Wettable powder 
Dust concentrates 


Emulsifiable solutions 


Acid 
Sodium salt 


Butyl ester 
Isopropyl ester 


Amine salt 
40% Butyl ester solution 


44°% Isopropyl ester solution 


Strict laboratory control . . . on-the-dot ship- 
ments ... friendly, expert technical service .. . these are just 
a few of the reasons why “It’s a pleasure to do business with 
Kolker.” 


Call or write today for samples and prices 


Kolker Chemical Works Int. 


80 LISTER AVENUE ° NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Organie Chemicals 
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To pfeet the continually increasing demand for 

*xaphene ‘chlorinated camphene 67 69°, Cl), 
Hercules has greatly expanded its production 
facilities at Brunswick, Georgia. 

We urge insecticide manufacturers to place 
their orders early, so that production and dis- 
tribution may be scheduled to meet requirements 
as they arise throughout the season. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


NX50-2 
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| | OMPETITION is a great thing in 
most respects, probably the single 
strongest protective influence for the 
buyer. Without it, nobody needs to 
explain what can and has happened. We all 
know. But, sometimes competition between 
suppliers can become too keen, too destructive 
for the ultimate good of the buyer. Weak sup- 
ply units cannot stand the pace,—and drop out 
of the picture. Temporary benefits which the 
buyer may enjoy soon vanish into thin air. Sur- 
viving strong units undertake to make up pre- 
vious losses suffered during the heat of the 
competitive dog fight, and the buyer pays. The 
story is as old as the hills. 

Right now, in agricultural chemicals, partic- 
ularly in some of the weed control materials and 
well as certain insecticides, a tendency to cut 
prices below safe levels has been noted. Danger 
exists in the fact that most units, both basic 
producers and subsequent processors, cannot 
make a profit under these conditions. And the 
danger extends also to the ultimate consumer of 
the finished products. For his temporary bene- 
fits today, he may pay dearly later. Also, the 
likelihood of product sophistication is great when 
profits are conspicuous by their absence. 

If total sales could be increased by strong 
price cuts, future benefits might accrue., But, 
in the case of insecticides, fungicides and herbi- 
cides, we question that taking a loss on sales, 
whether it be manufacturer, processor or dealer, 
can do anybody good. Stable sources of supply 
and stable prices benefit everybody in the long 
run, consumer included. 


ERTILIZER buyers in cotton growing 
areas are being urged by the National 
Cotton Council to insist upon getting 
fertilizer in cotton bags. The object, 
of course, is to promote the use of cotton. But, 
we feel that the idea is basically faulty and could 
have unfavorable repercussions as has been the 
case with many of these reciprocal schemes over 
the years. Extended, such a plan has almost end- 
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less possibilities which might involve an equal 
number of complicated side issues. It is not as 
simple, direct and practical as it appears at first 
glance. 

Cotton bags have points of superiority for 
many purposes and we do not feel that any 
commercial blackjack is needed to sell them. 
By suggesting pressure on fertilizer manufac- 
turers, the National Cotton Council infers a 
competitive inferiority for its product which we 
do not believe exists. In the long run, we feel 
that such pressure will be futile. The suitability 
of the package for its product will determine 
the issue. The most serviceable and economical 
sack for any purpose, whether the buyer is in- 
terested or not in producing the material from 
which the sack is fabricated, is bound to be the 
practical end-point of any such controversy. 

Although we admire the fighting efforts of 
the National Cotton Council to promote the use 
of cotton, we feel in this instance that it could 
invite retaliation, and the bad results over a 
period of time might well outnumber the good. 
The plan could become a boomerang. 


OLD your hat, Mr. Fertilizer Manu- 

facturer! Louis Bromfield will burst 

forth with a new book in the Spring, 

not a volume on love and romance, 
but another one on farming. It will be entitled 
“Out of The Earth,” and according to one of his 
stooges “will be strictly a technical tome on 
farming” in which Mr. Bromfield will “arise 
full-panoplied and unabashed in hic role as the 
savior of his country’s soil.”” Whatever that may 
mean in plain English, it should have added 
that Mr. Bromfield is the self-appointed “savior 
of his country’s soil.” 

Ever since Louis Bromfield undertook to 
operate his over-publicized farming venture out 
in Ohio, he obviously has fancied himself an 
authority on crops and the soil. He has made 
no bones about his antipathy for “chemical 
fertilizers” and chemical everything else. That 
his recorded methods differ quite widely from 
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those used by practical farm operators who really 
produce the food to supply the nation, and 
from the recommendations of experiment station 
and other agricultural experts, apparently mat- 
ters not to Mr. B. He is determined, it seems, 
to write on farming, and this time he says it 
will not be one of his best-seller things, but 
strictly “straight stuff on good farm practice.” 


Whether Mr. Bromfield is qualified to write 
on “good farm practice” could be a moot ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, we eagerly await the word 
of this agricultural seer. We wonder if he will 
tell us how to work a few thousand acres of 
row crops sans chemical fertilizers and with only 
natural manures. Maybe he will tell us also 
where to get the manures. We can hardly wait! 


Buy id Now! 


ANUFACTURERS are not ma- 
M gicians! Sudden and heavy 

orders arriving simultaneously 
from many directions cannot be filled 
over night. Manufacturing, packing 
and shipping take time. No magic 
wand can double or triple plant ca- 
pacity at the height of the producing 
season to suit the whims of those who 
order today and expect delivery yester- 
day. The manufacturer must know in 
advance to a great degree what to ex- 
pect in the way of demand or he can- 
not be prepared to meet it. 


Delayed deliveries last summer of 
fertilizers, insecticides, fungicides, et 
al, and their raw materials, when de- 
mand suddenly balooned, should act as 
an automatic warning for 1950. But 
will it? The same thing has happened 
time and again in previous years, and 
vet those who are hung up without 
supplies, often with a considerable loss 
in business, never seem to heed the 
warning. 

In the manufacture and distribution 
ot agricultural chemicals, there are 
many unavoidable bottle necks. They 
require that needs be anticipated 


serious disappointment in deliveries is 
inevitable. But if the grower refuses 
to commit himself in advance, how 
can the distributor order from the 
manufacturer, or how can the latter 
order raw materials? This, of course, 
is strictly the option of the dealer, dis- 
tributor, or manufacturer. If each 
flatly refuses to estimate his market or 
to prepare in advance,-—refuses to 
carry the necessary stocks to meet a 
sudden demand, then any resulting lost 
business is strictly up to him. Last sum- 
mer furnished a shining example of 
this, in our opinion a policy of com- 
plete shortsightedness. 

January is already upon us. The 
1950 consuming season will be here be- 
fore we know it. The time to order 
anything in the agricultural chemical 
line, not already ordered, is now,— 
right now! Strikes or no strikes, orders 
on suppliers’ books at least will assure 
the earliest delivery possible. But 
those who wait, and wait, and wait 
“to see what is going to happen,” are 
bound to get it squarely in the neck 
again four or five months hence. T’was 
ever thus, and it will be again this year! 
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Guest Editorial written especially for 
this issue of Agricultural Chemicals 


Looking Back and Ahead 
in the Fertilizer Field 


1850-1950 
by 


Vincent Sauchelli 


Davison Chemical Corp. 
Baltimore. Md. 


WO dates are of historical 
T interest to the fertilizer in- 
dustry; one 1840, the other 
1850. The former date is asso- 
ciated with the publication of 
a remarkable book, “Organic 
Chemistry in its Applications to 
Agriculture and Physiology” by 
Justus von Liebig, and marks 
the birth of agricultural science. 
This book gave the first reason- 
able interpretation of the inter- 
relations of soil minerals, ani- 
mal manures, light, air and 
moisture. Liebig was the first 
to show the feasibility of sup- 
plying calcium and phosphorus 
to growing plants as quickly- 
available nutrients, by treating 
insoluble mineral phosphates or 
bone with sulfuric acid. The 
event in 1850, whose centennial 
is celebrated this year, is the 
birth of the first commercial 
chemical mixed fertilizer, pro- 
duced by William Davison* 
and P. §. Chappell in Baltimore, 
Md. Fertilizer manufacture 
and agricultural science were 
thus born about the same time. 
Following closely upon the 
production of “super-phos- 
* William Davison founded the company in 


1826 which is now The Davison Chemical 
Corporation in Baltimore, Md 


(Please turn the page) 


phate” in England by John 
Bennett Lawes in 1842, the pro- 
duction of the first chemical 
“complete” fertilizer in Balti- 
more marked the beginning of 
what was to evolve into one of 
the most important industries 
of the world. Ever since then, 
complete mixed fertilizers com- 
prising varying ratios of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash have dominated in the 
American market. It seems fit- 
ting and proper for the ferti- 
lizer industry to pause a bit on 
this 100th anniversary, consider 
how well it has served, and do 
a little crystal gazing about the 
years ahead. 

One thing stands out clear- 
ly in retrospect; namely, that 
fertilizer usage is closely bound 
with the pattern of land use. 
The history of fertilizer growth 
and consumption reflects the 
system of farming prevalent in 
the communities it serves. This 
is seen in the fertilizer use pat- 
tern developed in Europe with 
its abundant labor and scarce 
land and the pattern in our 
country, especially in the South, 
with cash row-crops and scarce 
labor. The fertilizer industry 
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and agriculture constitute a close busi 
ness partnership: no closer business 
partnership exists. In fact, the indus 
try is a definite part of agriculture 
The farmer's problems are the indus 
try’s problems. His purchasing power 
tells us the extent to which he may 
buy what the industry produces 

In the early period of its history, 
fertilizer usage in the United States 
developed more extensively in the 
South and along the Eastern Sea 
board. In the South, farming was 
cursed with soil-destroying systems 
forced upon the region by a social 
and economic situation that permitted 
no choice. The Civil War created 
economic pressures which, coupled 
with a scarcity of scentific knowledge, 
resulted in a downward spiral of soil 
productivity and farm prosperity 
Now, in those same areas, soil con 
servation programs are being exten 
sively promoted and fertilizer is used 
increasingly for producing maximum 
yields while maintaining soil produc 
tivity at a restored high level 

The Congress of the United States 
in 1887 passed the so-called Hatch 
Act which estabhshed 


experiment stations in each state t 


agricultural 
supplement the service of the land 
grant colleges. That date is signif 
cant, since it marks the heginning ot 
scientific investigations which led t 
a more intelligent use of plant food 
as a tool in the production of food 
and fiber crops. From: then on, sol 
management practices and fertilizer 
usage began to move in the pattern 
of proven organized common sense 
and to lose some of their traditional 
mysticism 

Much inertia must be overcome im 
any industry when attempts are mack 
to convert it completely to the adop 
tion of scientific methods. That is par 
ticularly true of the agricultural m 
dustry which is so much older than 
modern science. Agriculture and the 
fertilizer industry have suffered from 
a legacy of rule-ot-thumb method 
logy and the tendency to cherish and 
place an exagyerated IMportance 
upon the traditions which built them 
up. Where this attitude prevails, radi 
cal, sweeping changes in processes, n 


matter how well sponsored, must hk 


introduced gradually, as a rule. Fur 
ther, the lines along which any in 
dustry has developed through the 
years, will naturally tend to influ 
ence the lines along which subsequent 
investigations are likely to be pursued 
That is to say, such investigations 
generally will be undertaken on re 
stricted lines with a restricted point 
of-view which is bound to hamper 
the research 

The most outstanding advances in 
knowledge in our generation have 
heen those which have not merely m 
proved what we had, but which have 
gone ahead with ideas that were com 
pletely different 
is one of the oldest industries, built 
up on ancient, cherished traditions, 


Because agriculture 


all attempts at innovation are met 
with greater resistance than in young 
er industries. So many practices in 
agriculture are rooted in the pre 
science era. Consequently much of 
the earher agricultural research was 
colored by an exaggerated deference 


And this holds good for 


some current work, too 


to the past 


An ideal way to investigate in the 
true spirit of research, boldly and un 
hampered by preconceived ideas or 
would be to organize a 
chemists, biok 


traditions, 
team of scientists 


gists, physicists, econ 


veneticists, 

mists and engineers men who know 
nothing about the old standards or 
canons of good husbandry, and send 
them to some area of the world that 
has never been cultivated to start out 
ma strictly scientific basis. We could 
mstruct them to use their scientific 
knowledge and trained judgment in 
establishing their own practices of 
good husbandry, rotations and other 
methods on the basis of exact exper 
mentation. Such a mission would re 
flect our complete faith in the scien 
tite method. Science means chang 
ing, moving onwards, ever-creating 
The genius of science ts creativeness 


without it, there is no science 


Organics vs. Inorganics 


I YOR many years commercial tet 
tilizers were unacceptable tv 
maintained 


numerous farmers wh 


that since this typ ot tertihzer 1s 


not “natural,” it could not possibly 


replace ammal manures. Organk 


materials were considered super 


sources of plant nutrients despite the 


mounting agronomic evidence of long 
time experiment station test plots 
that chemical plant nutrients have « 
positive value both in crop produc 
tion and in maintaining soil produc 
Even at the present time, ther 


are in existence cults which denounce 


tivity 


the use of chemical fertilizers, insist 
ing upon the universal employment 
of manures, composts and “natural” 
materials. But, such opposition not 
withstanding, chemical fertilizers are 
being used increasingly in all coun 
tries of the world as an indispensable 
aid in growing more food and fiber 
Organic matter and humus, recog 
nized by the industry as complemen 
tary to chemical plant nutrients, are 
provided more economically through 
good soil management than by in 
clusion in mixed fertilizers. 
Many Changes Seen 

ECAUSE research is a powertul 

agency of change in the modern 
world, it is reasonable to expect that 
changes will come more rapidly in 
Mecham 


zation of the farm, with increasing 


the future than in the past 


emphasis on the lower unit cost of 
production, permits a more intensive 
working of fewer acres of better land 
This results in higher yields per acr: 
and a sharp increase in output per 
man. The net effect is being reflect 
ed in new patterns of fertilizer usage. 
as well as in types of fertilizer. Just 
as the type of fertilizer used in the 
old days of oxen, 


power, was bulky, had sluggish flow 


mule and hors 


ing properties and was of low plant 
food content, so the present types of 
fertilizer are geared to faster-moving 
The trend 


is toward concentrated, high-analysts 


tractor-drawn equipment 


free-drilling fertilizers of the granu 
lated type 

Despite the claims of some critics 
the fertilizer industry has improved 
steadily both its processes and prod 
ucts in accordance with the needs of 
its customers. Because of its intimate 
relationship with agriculture, its prog 
ress is more or less governed by farm 
demand 
some critics hold that the industry 

(Turn to Page 85) 


It is known, of course, that 
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presented at the third annua 
Insect Conference held at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, December 19 & 20. 
The meeting was sponsored by the 
National Cotton Councii in coopera- 
tion with farm organizations, land 
grant colleges, vocational agriculture, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association. Hosts were Ala 
hama Polytechnic Institute and the 
Alabama Farm Bureau Federation 
J. D. Hayes, Huntsville, Ala., vice- 
president of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, was conference 
chairman. Presiding ofhcers included 
J. L. Lawson and H. H. Williamson 

Speakers on the program in 
cluded representatives of the U §S 
Department of Agriculture: of the 
insecticide manufacturing industry: 
and of Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tions in the Cotton Belt. Matters of 
supply, early ordering, toxicity, de 
foliation and problems involved in 
manufacturing were discussed 

“No recent year has demon 
strated as clearly as 1949 the value of 


cotton insect control—especially boll 
weevil control,” Dr. S. A. Rohwer. 
issistant chief of the Bureau of En 
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Plant Quarantine, told 


explained how farmers who ap 
plied control measures as recom: 
mended, protected their crops and 
benefited materially, often in striking 
contrast with their neighbors who 
failed to carry out a sound insect 
control program 

“In the minds of many, how 
ever, 1949 will be remembered as a 
year in which the demand for insecti- 
cides exceeded the supply,” he said. 
“This was due to a wide variety of 
factors,” he continued, pointing out 
that there was uncertainty about what 
kind of insecticides should be used, 
and no one knew what would be 
the demand for a number of new 
products. Fear of hazards involved 
in the use of some of the new chlor 
inated hydrocarbon products added 
to the complications. Production of 
hasic chemicals was retarded, and pro 
ducers of insecticides, dealers, and 
farmers delayed in placing orders. 

All of these factors contrib 
uted to the local shortages of specific 
materials that farmers wanted to 
use, the B.E P.Q official declared 

On the brighter side, he said 
that 1949 will also be remembered as 
a year of achievement in _ research 
“When the results of research done 


p at the opening session, as 


lem ... committee presents report 
meeting at Jackson, Miss. giving 


and fully appraised . . . 1949 will he 
recognized as a period of banner 
accomplishments,” he concluded 

Ernest Hart, president of the 
National Agricultural Chemicals As 
sociation named these four counts on 
which the “insecticide manufacturer 
has a keen sense of his responsibility” 
1) to deliver a quality of material 
which will be satisfactory to the needs: 
2) to assist in producing a good yield, 
free from injury by insects and 
diseases; 3) to make supplies avail 
able when needed; and 4) to deliver 
these products in an orderly, non 
speculative businesslike manner at the 
lowest possible cost. He explained at 
the same time that insecticide manu 
facture was a highly technical and 
expensive process and adequate pro 
duction and distribution could best be 
assured only if farmers and other 
agencies made known their needs well 
in advance of the actual appearance 
of imsects 

Mr. Hart likened the problems 
ff the insecticide manufacturer t 
those of the cotton grower, and 
termed the two as “partners”. He 
said that the cotton field is a factory, 
just as industry processing plants are 
factories for production of chemical 
insecticides. Both operations ar 
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seasonal, he poimted out and both 
cotton growers and insecticides makers 
must plan, invest and work practic 
ally the year around to prepare for 
a brief harvest season 


Difhculties faced in trying to 
hange production plans late in the 
season were illustrated by comparing 
the manufacturer's position with that 
# a grower who should try late in 
the season to expand his cotton crop 
He urged growers to buy insecticides 
“When 
wders are not available, the prudent 


as far ahead as _ possible 
manufacturer shuts down his plant 
That lost time is gone forever,” he 
reminded. The 
speculate somewhat on the cotton 
insecticide demand, but this has defin 


ite economic limits, he reminded 
Dr. E. W 
vill Miss 


Entomology and 


manufacturer does 


Dunnam, Stone 
entomologist, Bureau of 
Plant 


‘xplained tests at the Stoneville sta 


Quarantine 


tion in which insecticides applied as 
sprays gave control over cotton insects 
qually as satisfactory as that achieved 
vith dusts 


Promise of greater use of 
discus 
Clay 
Lyle, entomologist, Mississippi State 
Plant Board, presiding. Taking part 
vere Dr. S. L. Calhoun, Stoneville 
BEPQ: J. G. Watts, 
South Carolina Exper 


sprays Was indicated in the 


sion which followed, with Dr 


ntomologist, 
ntomologist, 
ment Station: R. G. Strong, entomok 
vst, Louisiana Extension Service 
Charles A. King, entomologist, Geigy 
and C. M. Beckham 


Experiment 


Company, Inx 
entomologist, Georgia 


Station 


“What we need ts an aware 
nes of hazards and the adoption of 
said Dr F © 
n an address on “Toxicity of Cotton 
Insecticides and ther Harmful Et 
Bishopp mentioned: 1) 


Bishopp 


safewuards,” 


tects.” Dr 
w chrome poisoning to 
2) possible ill effects on 
3) possibk 


possible acute 
the operator, 
people in adjacent areas 
damage to the cotton crop. treated 
4) injury to livestock, honey bees 
iquatic life, and birds, and 5) damage 
to the flavor or odor ot crops grown 


subsequently on treated crop lands 


So tar as the 


is concerned, he said, these plants 
have showed marked tolerance to all 
of the commonly used insecticides. 
Slight burning of well-developed 
plants appears to be of no importance, 
but certain oil solutions are likely to 
produce more serious burning of the 
plants, it was noted. Emulsions, if 
poorly prepared or not well distrib 
uted, may cause more or less severe 
Emulsifiable concen 
trates that will give stable emulsions 


fohage injury 


in all sorts of water seem to be the 
most desirable, he continued 

Dr. Bishopp warned that ex 
cessive use of insecticides may cause 
the material to accumulate in the soil 
to cause injury to subsequent crops 
Although information is lacking, it 
has been demonstrated that DDT and 
related materials may be “strikingly 
deleterious” to a number of crops, he 


reminded 


obtained 


when entire communities in Texas car 


Significant — results 


ried out a planned insect control prog 
ram were described by K. P. E.ving 
Waco, entomologist, BEPQ.  L’sted 
mong major tactors contnbut ng t 

1) new 


chemicals, 2) mo 


the success of the plan were 
ind improved 
satisfactory and economical methods 
# appheation, 3) proper tuming of 
ipplications, which includes system 
itic year-to-year early-season applica 
tion of insecticides over large areas 


where msects are known to occur 


ind 4) emergency control, if. and 


when necessary 


“Assuring Supplies” 


“Large scale pest control can 


not be successfully carried on as an 


emergency measure. It must be con 


sidered as insurance,” emphasized Lea 
S. Hitchner, executive — secretary, 
National Agricultural Chemicals As 


sociation, as he urged early placing of 


wders for materials 


He commended the activities 
of the National Cotton Council on 
the progress it has made in urging 
growers to order insecticides in ad 
vance, stating that where this advice 
has heen followed, no shortages de 


veloped. The hops 


was expressed 


that this movement will be spread 
over a larger area of the cotton belt. 

The NACA 
quested the Federal and State agen- 
cies to coordinate and simplify their 
recommendations as much as possible 
so that all will know how to proceed. 
He also urged that such recom 
mendations should remain unchanged 
through the 
tributors, dealers and growers were 
urged to do “some advance thinking” 
about the pest problem, and to select 


executive re- 


growing season. Dis- 


a reliable source of supply and discuss 
the matter with its representative 
Particular stress was laid 
against overdosing, and for reading 
and obeying instructions on the labels, 
particularly in regard to hazards 
Speaking for local distributors 
of insecticides, George R. Williamson, 
Dothan, Ala.. manager of the Agricul 
tural Sulphur and Chemical Co., de- 
clared that stabilization of prices for 
insecticides would stimulate early buy- 


ing on the part of cotton producers, 


dealers, jobbers, and local blenders 
This, he said, would 


help to assure adequate supplies and 


ind formulators 


idequate distnbution 
Recommendations presented at 
the meeting consisted of a detailed 
conference report on cotton msec 
research and control which had been 
worked out earlier at a meeting at 
Jackson, Mississippi. The results sum- 
marized were expected to aid in the 
preparation of recommendations that 
may be issued by State agencies and the 
USDA on cotton insect control for 
1950. This report supersedes the Con- 
ference Report on Cotton Insect Re- 
search and Control from the meeting 
held in Baton Rouge, La., Nov. 1948 


The report reviews the hazards 
involved in the use of many of the 
toxicants for cotton insect control, 
and emphasizes the precautions to be 
observed in handling them. It warns 
particularly that the phosphorus com- 
pounds are “extremely poisonous ma- 
terials and (if used at all) must be 
handled with great care.” 

The meat of the report, how- 
ever, lies in the listing of insecticides 
for use as cotton pest control materials 
tor 1950 


published 


Following is the report as 
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Aldrin 

This compound, referred to in the 
report of the Baton Rouge (1948) Con- 
ference as “Julius Hyman 118,” was 
used extensively in experiments in Miss- 
issippi and to some extent in some other 
states for boll weevil control in 1949. It 
was effective when used as a 2.5 percent 
dust at the rate of 10 Ibs. per acre and as 
a spray at the rate of 0.25 Ib. per acre 
Aldrin will also control the cotton flea 
hopper, tarnished plant bug, rapid plant 
bug, some species of cutworms, and thrips 
In experiments to date, aphids did not 
build up following its use. Aldrin will 
not control the bollworm or red spider 
mites. It is compatible with all of the 
new organic insecticides recommended for 
cotton insect control 

Aldrin is very toxic to animals and 
is extremely hazardous to handle. It 
should be handled similarly to parathion 
until the hazards in connection with its 
use are better understood. 


Benzene Hexachloride 

BHC will control the boll weevil, 
cotton aphid, tarnished plant bug, rapid 
plant bug, cotton leafworm, thrips, 
southern green stink bug, garden web 
worm, fall armyworm, cotton fleahopper 
and grasshoppers. It will not control the 
bollworm, pink bollworm, saltmarsh cat 
erpillar and red spider mites. For this 
reason, benzene hexachloride alone fre 
quently cannot be successfully employed 
for over-all cotton insect control. Benzene 
hexachloride also kills many beneficial 
insects 

Benzene hexachlonde at approxi 
mately one-third pound of the gamma 
isomer per acre (example: 10 pounds of 
benzene hexachloride dust containing 3 
percent of the gamma isomer) 1s the 
minimum rate which has consistently given 
satisfactory control of the insects against 
which it is effective. The cotton fleahopper 
has been controlled with one-tenth pound 
of the gamma isomer per acre. The most 
common commercial dust formulations 
containing benzene hexachloride used by 
cotton growers for boll weevil control con- 
tain 3 percent of the gamma isomer and 
$5 percent of DDT. In areas where red 


spider mites are a problem, sulfur should 


be used in the mixture. The insecticide 
that gives the best control of the pink 
bollworm and also controls most of the 
other cotton insects that may be present in 
the same field is a mixture containing 10 
percent of DDT, 


isomer of benzene hexachloride, and 40 


2 percent of the gamma 


percent of sulfur applied at the rate of 15 
pounds per acre 

When the muxture of $5 percent 
DDT and 3 percent of the gamma isomer 
of benzene hexachloride is used, an average 
of 10 pounds of dust per acre is recom 
mended for control of the boll weevil and 
other insects, except the bollworm. Where 
the bollworm is also a problem, the rate 
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should be increased to 15 pounds per acre 
Applications should usually be made at 
four-to-five-day intervals until the  infes- 
tation is brought under control. The use 
of this mixture destroys natural enemies 
of the bollworm, and this insect may in- 
crease rapidly following a premature term- 
ination of a dust program. One applica- 
tion of 15 pounds of the mixture per acre 
may suffice for “knock out™ aphid control 
This mixture is also used for the control 
of the bollworm and is often preferred to 
10 percent DDT alone due to the aphid 
and boll weevil control which can be ex 
pected from the mixture 

Sulfur, pyrophyllite, and non-alka 
line clays and tales have been used as 
satisfactory diluents for benzene hexachor 
ide 

Benzene hexachloride applied as a 
low gallonage spray control led the boll 
weevil in held conducted 
during 1949. It should be applied at a 


rate of 0.4 pound of gamma isomer per 


experiments 


acre. Proper formulation of the emul 
sion concentrate is necessary to prevent 
foliage or plant injury. 

Further research is needed con 
cerning the accumulation of this insecti 
cide in the soil following applications to 
cotton and the resultant effects on other 
crops. Grain sorghum, Irish potatoes, 
omons, barley, and cowpeas are some of 
the -crops adversely affected by benzene 
hexachlonde 

High temperatures, wind, and con 
vection currents greatly reduce the effec 
tiveness of benzene hexachloride for aphid 
Technical henzene 


has an objectionable odor and is mritating 


control hexachloride 


to the eves and nasal Passages 
Calcium Arsenate 

Calcuum arsenate is an economical 
and effective insecticide for the control 
of the boll weevil and the cotton leat 
worm. It as used at the rate of 10 to 14 
Ibs. per acre for boll weevil and cotto: 
leafworm control; and 12 to 16 Ibs. per 
acre will control bollworms if applica 
tions are properly timed and infestations 
are not too heavy. It is usually used 
undiluted against the above insects: and 
when used without an aphidicide, an in 
crease in aphid populations often results 
Calcium arsenate has excellent dusting 
qualities and is recommended as a standard 
of comparison with organic insectides 
against the cotton insects for which it is 
effective 

Special or low lime calcrum arsenate 
is compatible with organic insecticides 
When this is mixed with either benzene 
hexachloride or parathion both the boll 
weevil and cotton aphid may be controlled 
effectively. When mixed with DDT, it 
is effective against the boll weevil and 
the bollworm 

Calaum arsenate in certain light 
sandy soils is injurious to some crops, 


It should not 


especially legumes and oats 


be used for cotton insect control in fields 
where rice may be planted. Drifting of 
dust may injure other crops. Calcium ar- 
senate is poisonous and should be handled 
carefully. Livestock should be kept out of 
dusted fields. Care should be taken to 
avoid drift when dusting near pastures, 
especially when airplanes are used 
Chlordane 

Chlordane will control the boll 
weevil, cotton fleahopper, tarnished plant 
bug, grasshoppers and thrips. For the 
insects against which chlordane is effect 
ive, from 0.5 to 1.5 Ibs. of the technical 
material per acre is required. Although 
it kills some weevils in squares and bolls, 
conflicting results were obtained regarding 
the practical benefit derived. In general, 
the results obtained with chlordane when 
used at a comparable dosage per acre 
against the boll weevil were not equal to 
results obtained with materials usually 
recommended for cotton insect control 
Chlordane did not control bollworms and 
red spider mites, and, in many instances, 
these pests increased following its use 
When 40 percent sulfur was added to the 
chlordane dust, red spider mite infestations 
did not develop. Chlordane failed to con 
trol heavy aphid populations. However, 
injurious aphid infestations did not develop 
following its use, unless it was mixed 
with DDT 

The toxicity of chlordane to higher 
animals is greater than that of DDT 
Operators should avoid breathing the dust 
any more than 1s absolutely necessary 
Contamination of food and feed crops 
sround cotton fields should be avoided 

Little is known regarding possible 
ill effects on plants from accumulations of 


chlordane in soils 


DDT 

DDT will control the boliworm, 
pink bollworm, tarnished plant bug, rapid 
plant bug, cotton fleahopper, and thrips 
It will not control the boll weevil, cotton 
leafworm, red spider mites, cotton aphid 
and grasshoppers 

In general, DDT is used as a dust 
for cotton insect control at concentrations 
of not less than 5 percent or more than 10 
percent, either alone or in admixture with 
other insecticides, and at rates of 10 to 
15 pounds per acre. Bollworm and pink 
bollworm infestations require the higher 
rates of application, but the lower concen 
trations and rates are effective for the 
other insects named. DDT failed to con 
trol thrips at above 90 
degrees F. Emulsion sprays containing 2 
pounds of DDT applied at the rate of 
71 gallons per acre gave promising con 
trol of the bollworm 

DDT often increases aphid popula 
tions to a point where severe damage may 
occur unless some aphidicide is included 
Following the use of DDT as a dust or 
spray, either alone or in combination, boll 
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worm intestations sometimes occur aft 
treatments are discontinued. 

Either sulfur, pyrophyllite, neutral 
tales and clays, or other neutral or shghtly 
vend materials may be used in the formu 
ation of DDT mixtures. Alkaline diluents 
should not be used. DDT is compatible 
with all synthetic orgamic insecticides 

DDT is toxic to certain plants 
such as cucurbits and, if used in excessive 
juantities, accumulations in the soil may 
hecome toxic to others, especially in hehe 
sandy soils lacking humus 

In applying DDT. contaminatior 
{ adjacent crops from dnft should he 
‘ onded 

Parasites and predators of insect 
pests are, in general, susceptible to DDT 
ind biological control is seriously impaired 
following its Us« 

DDT is highly toxn to tsh and 
should he 


possibility of strean 


umphibians and precautions 
taken to avord the 
pollution 

Acute toxicity of DDT to man and 
snimals is rather low as compared with the 
inorganic insecticides Now in use On cot 
ton. However, when DDT & repeatedly 
or brought mto contact with the 


sbsorbed and may be stored 


nage sted 
skin it is 

the fatty tissues. Injury to hver may 
iso = result Unnecessary exposure of 


perators should therefore be guarded 


iwainst 
Dieldrin (“Compound 197") 
Dreldrir the 
Hymar 


tested against cotton msects mn 


known as 


497, Was 


product 
Julius eon pound 
laboratory 
und extensive held « xpermments during the 
949 season only It was highly effective 
mwainst the boll weevil in either dust 
pray formulations the rate 
pound per acre Ac this dosage wt a 
ntrolled the cotton fleahopper, tarnishe 
lant bug, rapid plant bug, fall arr 


worm, Variegated cutworm, and thrips 


Somewhat higher dosages appear 
he required tor some other cotton msec 
Laboratory tests with thirdanstar poll 
x indicate that Of pound of 
he technical maternal per 
required for satisfactory 
wpermments agaist nediun 
wor infestations ] pound ™ 
re appeared to satisfactory 
In laboratory tests, 0.5 pound 
heldrit per < gave satisfactory cont 
baie 


t the cotton leatworr tobacco 


worn and salt-mars! aterpuillar 

Dieldrit is met effective 
‘ varder webwor tt 
red spider 


reased infes 


miders have 


it the other imeecticaides tested to date 
It should be extensively tested by Federal 
and State agencies under experimental 
held conditions in 1950 


Dieldnn is highly toxic to mam 
nals. It is readily absorbed through the 
skin. Skin toxicity is comparable to that 
~ parathion and. since toxic effects may 
he delayed for several days. extreme pre 
autions should be exercised when hand 


ng or applying dieldrin 
Ditoly! Trichloroethane 


In laboratory tests, ditolyl trichloro 
ethane was less effective than DDT against 
the cotton fleahopper, and less elective 


than toxaphene against the cotton leaf 


20 


worm. Dust concentrations of 5 to 
percent were ineffective against the boll 
cotton aphid, garder 


weevil, bollworm 


webwor! salt-marsh caterpillar and 


ihe ated cutworm 


Heptachlor 
Laboratory and held tests wath 
veptachlor indicate that at has posstbilities 
insect control and deserves 


Under laboratory 


cotton 
turther held evaluation 
onditions a dust contaming 2.5 percent 
ff heptachlor compared favorably with a 
just containing 20 percent of toxaphene 
wainst adult boll weevils, and in additior 
killed 100 percent of the weevils develop 
ing inside punctured squares 


In similar tests, heptachlor was et 
variegated cutworn 


fective against the 


und the salt-marsh caterpillar at concer 
trations of between 2.5 and § percent i 
just mixtures. It is not outstandingly ef 
fective against the bollworm, cotton leaf 
Mor varden webworm, cotton aphid 


red spider mites 


Lindane 
Lindane has been selected as the 
name for the essentially pure 
isomer of benzene hexachloride 
contarmng 0.3 Th. of lindane wit! 
of DDT 


ve good pink bollworm contr 


applied at weekly 


results against the hx 


Methoxychlor 


containit 
mitral the 
ut lower comcentrations gave Parr 


shghtly bet 


Methoxychlor wave 
hollwor control than DDT 


vy build-up of aphids usually 


use n it tailed to contr 


Methoxychlor 1s 
now re 
" , 

wees 
webwort cd spider 


eqguivaient per acr 


Nicotine 

Two percent nicotine in alternate 
ipplications of calcium = arsenate (the 
period between nicotine applications not 
to exceed 8 to 10 days) if properly ap- 
plied will usually prevent a cotton aphid 
build-up. Either two or three percent 
nicotine in a suitable carrier can be used 
to “knock out™ heavy aphid infestations 
At least 0.2 of a pound per acre of tree 
micotine equivalent should be applied. The 
source may be either nicotine sulfate or 
« fixed nicotine in dust form. Applica 
tions of nicotine dust to “knock out™ 
vy aphid infestations should be applied 
when the air is calm and preferably when 
there is no dew on the plants. Complete 
overage is essential. Nicotine is highly 


toxic to man and animals and should be 


ised with proper precautions 


Parathion 

Parathion will control the cotton 
uphid, red spider mites, garden webworm, 
und some species of thrips. It gives very 
little control of the boll weevil, bollworm 
ind pink bollworm 

Parathion is an extremely danger 
us poison and is not recommended for 
«se on cotton in 1950 except where trained 
personnel or other individuals are in posi 
tion to assume full responsibility and to 
nforce proper precautions as prescribed 


hy the manufacturers 


Sabadilla 
Sabadilla dust at 10 percent 
strength has been found to be effective 
wainst the leaf-footed plant bugs. How 
ever, it has little residual action and 1s 
lisagreeable to use. Since there are other 
more effective materials the use of sabadilla 


ss a cotton insecticide is very limited 


Sulfur 
Sulfur has been widely used on 
otton for control of red spider mites and 
When used in dust 


ixtures it sometimes has a repressive effect 


the cotton fle ahopper 


ipon aphid populations in some areas 
Where red spider mites are likely to be a 
serious problem, 40 percent or more of 
sulfur should be included im organic in- 
secticide dusts used on cotton to prevent 
the developm ot damaging mute intesta 
tions. Properly conditioned dusting sulfur 

used as a diluent for other msecti 
ides when a non-alkaline or an acid 


wrrier us desirable 


Tetraethyl Pryrophosphate 
Tetraethyl pyrophosphate, com 
referred to as “TEPP,” is highly 

is A spray cotton 


against the 


E xpermments tf dicate that applica 


tions containing one-half pint of 40 per 


ent tetraethyl pyrophosphate, its 
' l control 
eavy aphid Sprays con 
tetracthyl == pyrophosphate 


4 


« tle 
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ESPITE the great wealth ot 

knowledge possessed by en 

tomologists on parasites and 
predators of insect pests, this means 
control has been used but little 
im recent years while the synthetic in 
secticides have had their heyday. The 
startling rapidity with which pest 
populations build up again after & 
high mortality has been achieved by 
spraying with kill-all insecticides has 
demonstrated an application of Vol 
terra’s law of the disturbances of 
iwerages which postulates that “if an 
ittempt is made to destroy the in 
dividuals of two species uniformly 
ind in proportion to their numbers, 
the average number of individuals of 
the species that is eaten increases and 
that of the individual feeding upon 
the other diminishes.” 

In addition, H. S. Smith 
(1941) called attentiort to the possi 
Mhty of the artificial segregation of 
resistant strains of pests by cultural 
practices such as spraying operations 
He referred to this phenomenon as 
a challenge to the entomologist 

With such a background, it 
curred to researchers at Pest Con 
trol, Ltd., that both of these unde 
sirable phenomena could be prevented 
by the use of selective ‘insecticides, 
that 1s, chemical compounds which 
kill the pests but do not harm their 
natural enemies. It would thus allow 
the latter to control the pests even 
itter the insecticide had spent its 
wtion. The few surviving insects 
ire killed by their natural enemies 
rrespective of whether or not they 
ire resistant genetic variants, and 
therefore no. selection of resistant 
strains takes place. 

This contention was tested in 
1944 on Brevicoryne brassicae, and 
tound to be incorrect when nicotine 
vas was used as a selective insecticide 
More recently we have found that 
certain systemic insecticides are se 
lective when used against aphids and 
Red spider mites 

Systemic insecticides are de 
fined as insecticides translocated in 
the plant, and effective at some dis 
tance from the site of the lodgement 
f the insecticide. The first ones t 


he imvestigated were selenium salts 


JANUARY. 1950 


Hoskins (W.M.) Boyce (A.M.) 
Lamiman, (J. F.) and Neivswander 
and Morris showed that this insecti- 
cide is translocated and renders the 
plant toxic to pests for a considerable 
period of time, but the toxicity 
hazards to pefsons handling this 
chemical have caused its use to be 
abandoned. 

Schrader, who has given en 
tomology so many new insecticides, 
first synthesized octa methyl pyro 
phosphoramide, and his entomological 
colleague Kukenthal discovered its 
systemic effect. In repeating Kuken 
thal’s experiments it was found that 
the insecticide was not only systemic 
but also selective. A fairly big team 
at the Pest Control Research Station 
at Cambridge. led by Dr. R. M 
Greenslade on the  entomological 
side, and Dr. G. S. Hartley on the 
chemical side, has investigated the 
insecticidal action of this compound 
studied its effect on plants and mam 
mals and found new and more prac 
tical methods of its synthesis 

The phenomenon of translo 
cation 1s now well established by the 
work of Kukenthal, Bennett, Davis 
ind Kirby, Floyd Smith, Blauvelt and 
Pest Control, Led. There is a good 
deal of evidence of translocation up 
wards after spraying, including the 
remarkable effect of rendering leaves 
toxic against aphis which were not 
present at the time of spraying, but 
there is, as yet, little published in 
formation on translocation down 
wards 

Regarding the insecticidal 
effect, a good control of fourteen 
aphis and two Red spiders in Eng 
land and Africa has been achieved 


The compound was used commer 


cially in England last year for the 
control of Hop aphis Phorodon 
pruni, Red spider Tetraychus telay 
ius, Strawberry aphis Pentatrichopous 


fragariae, Cabbage aphis Brevicoryne 


brassica, Rose aphis Macrisiphum 
rosae on roses and Myzus persicae on 
tobacco. In all these cases, prolonged 
toxicity of from 2 to 5 weeks after 
spraying has been recorded. Full and 
low volume spraying was compared 
ind in the case of Myzus on beet, the 
same quantity of octa methyl pyro 
phosphoramide in 4 gallons and 100 
gallons per acre gave the same re- 
sults 

Promising results were also 
obtained in the prevention of aphis- 
transmitted virus diseases in the case 
of beet yellow virus which is trans 
mitted by Myzus persicae and Aphis 
fabae, and in the case of Strawberry 
virus transmitted by Pentatrichopous 
frageriae 

Because of the absence of 
contact insecticidal effect, neither 
predators such as Coccimellid and 
the larvae of Syrphidae nor parasites 
are killed. Neither are they harmed 
by feeding on aphids which have 
died from the poison. It is therefore, 
not surprising that in field experi 
ments in which octa methyl pyro 
phosphoramide was compared with 
parathion and paraoxon, the octa 
methyl pyro phosphoramide-sprayed 
fields showed prolonged control after 
one spray application 

On parathion and paraoxon 
sprayed plots, however, the infesta 
tion re-occurred quickly, and further- 
more, in ten to fourteen days, a high 
er population density than before 
treatment, was noted 


(Turn to Pave 84) 
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Who but a manufacturer of multiwall paper bags is best 
equipped to design and service bag packaging machinery? 


Automatic advantages of 


faster, more efficient packaging come 


with automatic BAGPAKERS . . . that’s why we say — 


ra you wat 


a packaging machine that sews a multi- 
wall tighter and faster — rely on a 
BAGPAKER ... 


an avtomatic machine that weighs, 
fills, settles and seals better — rely on 
BAGPAKER ... 


e@ real performer —a dependable 
machine that boosts and maintains 
production rates — rely on BAGPAKER. 


BAGPAKERS and Bagpak Multiwali Bags are ideal for 
packing food, chemicals and fertilizers. Write for ous 
booklet 200B—it will give you added information on thes. 
money- and labor-saring machines and multiwall bags 


BA, 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division 
220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland. 
Boxter Springs, Konsas, los Angeles, New Orleans, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, St. Lovis, San Francisco 

in Caneda: Continental Paper Products, itd, Montreal, Ottawoc 
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Phytopath 
Discuss To 


Ne 


M. TUCKER, Columbia. 
Missouri, was elected presi 

® dent of the American Phy 
topathological Society at the group's 
4+lst annual meeting at Hotels Mart 
imigue, and McAlpin, New York, 
December 28-30. Dr. Tucker suc 
ceeds Dr. W. D. Valleau, Lexington, 
Ky. Other officers named at the 
three-day meeting were Dr. James 
(3. Horsfall, director of the Connecti 
ut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
New Haven, vice-president. Dr 
Horsfal succeeds Dr. Tucker who be 
came president. Curtis May, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, Belts 
ville, Md., remains secretary of the 
Society. Dr. A. E. Dimond, New 
Haven, Conn., was made _ business 


manager and treasurer, and Dr 
George L. McNew, director of The 
Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, 
N_ Y.. was named a councillor 


New fungicidal materials were 
ntroduced to the group at the Fungi 
cide Colloquium Wednesday evening 
in a session which included a discus 


Phytopaths at New York meeting: 
(L to R) Dr. Curtis May. U. S. Dept of 
Agriculture. who remains as secretary 
of the A.P.S.: Dr. Helen Hart. University 
of Minnesota. Si. Paul. editor-in-chief 
of “Phytopathology”: Dr. C. M. Tucker. 
Columbia, Missouri, newly-elected pres- 
ident of AP.S.; Dr. M. C. Richards, 
treasurer; and Dr. W. D. Valleau. 
Lexington. Ky.. out-going president of 
the Society. 


t Tucker; 
y, Introduce 


Fungicides 


sion on the Food and Drug Adminis 
tration hearings, and on registration 
of fungicidal materials under the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act of 1947. Dr. Frank 
L. Howard, Kingston, Rhode Island, 
was chairman of the colloguium 
Tennessee Corporation, Atlan 
ta, Ga., introduced “Tennessee Cop 
O-Zink.” containing 42 percent cop 
per and 11 percent zinc, and a second 
product, “Tennessee NU-Z,” con 
taining 55 percent metallic zinc. The 
first compound combines copper and 
zinc in a neutral compound, chemic 
ally stable, and suited for direct 
treatment of plants in either spray 
or dust form. It is compatible with 
essentially all organic insecticides and 
with cryolite and fluorine compounds, 
arsenicals and sulfur, according to the 
makers. Good results have been ob 
tained after using the material on 
potatoes and tomatoes, it was reported 
The “NU-Z” product is a 
fixed or insoluble zinc compound 
which requires no additional lime. It 


has three uses, according to the manu 
facturers: 1. for control of bacterial 
leaf spot of peach; 2. For correction 
of zine deficiency diseases; and 3. as 
a “safener™ for arsenicals. Without 
the addition of lime, it acts as a but 
fer against the release of water-soluble 
arsenic 

Socony-Vacuum Ohl Co. New 
York, introduced an experimental 
horticultural base oil designated as 
“XT 942-B.” prepared as a carrier 
for oil soluble fungicides and insec 
ticides. The manufacturers state that 
it is an isoparafhinic fraction nearly 
devoid of the phytotoxic effects char 
acterizing other conventional highly 
refined petroleum oils. In experiments 
on foliage of a variety of plants, the 
product has shown but little phyto 
toxic properties as compared to kero 
sene, aromatic solvents and highly re 
fined parafhnic oil on beans, potatoes 
and tomatoes 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
New York, described its product 
‘Cadminate™ for use in turf disease 
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control on golt greens, lawns and fin 
turfs in general. The compound 1s 
described as a readily 


dispersible cadmium salt of an or 


wettable and 


ganic acid, with 60 percent active in 
gredient The content of cadmium Is 


29 percent 


Shell Chemical Corporat 
New York, told about its product 
“OS840,." technical chlorobromopro 


pene, samples of which will be mad 
available in the spring for laboratory 
and limited field testing. The material 
chlorine and 
Tests thus far 
valuable m 


contains 33.5 percent 
34.5 percent bromine 
indicate that it may be 
control of soil fung:. Further tests arc 
at the company s agricu 
tural laboratory at Modesto, Calit 
Panogen Company, New York 


introduced to the group a new hquid 


under way 


seed disinfectant. “Panogen.” which 
was indicated to be available in exper 
mental quantities from the makers 
Specific details of the product wer 
lacking in the oral report 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
New York, presented further 
“Crag” 


Corp 
data on the company’s line of 


fruit fungicides, formerly known as 
“341B" and “341C." Data was als 


presented on “Crag Potat Fungicid 


658": and a group of experimental 
fungicides presently known only by 
their laboratory mumbers: “224 
“640 “F379" “341SC” and 
“40 


Appeanng on the collogurun 
program were Lea S. Hitchner, ex 
Secretary, National Agricul 
tural Chemicals Association, Wash 
ington, D. C.; Dr. James G. Horstall 
New Haven Ernest A 
Walker, U. S. Dept. of Agnculture, 
Washington, D. C.;: T. B. Bellis, 
U.S. Food and Drug Adminsistration 
Washington: and Dr. Howard, chair 
man. Robert A. Kehoe, Kettering 
Laboratories, Cincinnati, scheduled to 


cCCunnve 


Conn 


appear on the program, was unabk 
to he present 

Dr. Horstall reported on the 
Second International Institute of Crop 
Protection which he attended in Eng 
land during the summer, describing 
in particular European 
fungicides. He said that 


there were 18 papers on fungicides at 


emergent 
although 


the conference. no new ones wer 


32 


Although many of th 
newer insecticides came from Europe 


such as DDT, BHC and 


fungicides 


discussed 


ormginally 
parathion, most of the 
wiginate m the U.S., he pointed out 
He urged that | Ss 


torm liasion with European scientists 


workers should 
to study all compounds which are 
hiologically active on higher plants 

Dr. Walker, in 
registration in connection with the 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act of 1947 
should have been registered with the 
U.S.D.A. in June, 1948, but not all 
wre registered even yet. He empha 
sized that all economic poisons must 


he registered, and warned that manu 


discussing 


said that all fungicides 


facturers who have neglected doimy 
this would he wise to register mm 
mediately 

Hy dese ribed the ditferens ‘ 
hetween labels and labeling, stating 
that the former is the sticker on the 
wutside of the container, while “label 
ing” includes separate printed mat 
ter which accompanies the package 
He raised the question about when a 
omed name becomes a common name, 
and stated that this must be decided 
by the states. At 
coined common names like “zineb” 
must be followed by the chemical 
name for explanation. Certain types 
fraudulent labeling can bring crim 
inal action by the Federal Govern 


present, newly 


ment, he reminded 

Dr. Bellis reviewed the pro 
cedure to be followed in the F.D.A 
The rules to be 


reminded, are to serve 


tolerance hearings 
adopted, he 
the function that trafhe rules do in 
public travel. The objective is not to 
forbid use, but rather to permit the 
fullest safe use of economic poisons to 
protect the public Mr. Bellis presented 
a rough “time table” for the hearings 
pointing out that the evidence will 
he heard in five parts. First, he said 
evidence fruits 


will he concerning 


and vegetables the quantity of 
insecticides and fungicides necessary 
for their protection; how the residuc 
may be removed, etc. This procedure 
may take up half of the hearings 
since there are so many combinations 
of plants and insecticides and fungi 


cides involved, he said. The other 


four parts of the hearing will discuss 


which 
deleterious; the quantity which con 


substances are poisonous of 


sumers may get from all sources; the 
degree of toxicity involved: and fin 
ally, a miscellaneous schedule to pick 
up loose ends, as Mr. Bellis put it 

In the first Federal 
Agencies will be heard first, then State 


agencies, then witnesses from associa 


section, 


tions, manutacturers, cts 
How long this portion of the hearings 
will run is difficult to guess, he said 


but the testimony of federal and state 


growers, 


agencies is expected to require per 
haps five weeks. 

Mr. Hitchner emphasized the 
importance of presenting evidence t 
substantiate the “necessity for use” 
of disease control materials, including 
data to show which chemicals are es- 
sential in the production of food crops 
and on which fruits and vegetables 
tolerances should be established. “Un 
less substantial evidence on thes 
points is presented, the case for 
disease control materials could go by 
default and growers might well be 
denied the use of materials 


which they are dependent to produce 


upon 


fruits and vegetables,” he declared 
Although it is taken for granted that 
disease control materials are essential 
in food production, nevertheless, this 
point must be proved at the hearings 
so that the Administrator may have a 
hasis on which to determine final 
tolerances acceptable in the interests 
of both growers and consumers, he 

stated 
Dr. Howard, in 


plant and animal toxicity of fungicides 


revicwlny 


in use during the past year, presented 
new terms to describe the action of 
different materials. He used the word 
“Toxicodynamics” to describe the re 
actions between toxic substances and 
living structures; and reported studies 
on the “biotoxicity™” of various chemi 
cal compounds. Reports from several 
states indicated a few unfavorable re 
actions to various fungicides during 
1949. These included 

Sulfur. “Burn on peaches notice 
able following spells of extreme heat u 
sulfur 


Ontario. “Burn on apples from 


“Ferbam”™ 


in Vermont 


combination during hot weather 
The magnitude of the injury 
seemed dependent upon these factors: the 
umount and distribution of the mild sul 
tur deposit, regardless of kind (paste, wet 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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dust or dry wettable) which was on the 
fruit: low soil moisture conditions; expos- 
ure of trees in the orchard; and method 
of spray application (percent sulfur con- 
tent and “thickness” of deposit.) 

Phygon.”’ Trace metal impurities 
are presumed to increase injury from the 
product. Russet of Delicious apples was 
reported from Massachusetts, and injury 
to plants low in sugars was reported from 
Rhode Island 

Copper. Organic Salts. Defloration 
and russetting of apples was reported from 
Rhode Island 

Phenyl mercury salts (“Puratized,” 

Tag 331,.° “PMAS") Inconsistent injury 
was caused to apple foliage in several 
states. Phytotoxicity was apparently cor 
related with clorophyll content of leaves 
that is, the more clorophyll, the less injury 
The presence ot polymercurials in the 
product has been offered as an explanatior 
for the greater toxicity, Dr. Howard re 
ported 

In the case of toxicity to am 
mals, it was reported that some ma 
terials which are considered to be 
non-toxic, had caused irritation to 
individuals in scattered locations, al 
though other factors entered into the 
cases. One instance concerned “Phy 
gon” in which operators complained 
of severe burning sensations upon 
exposure to spray. This was later as 
sociated with the anemic condition of 
the two men thus affected, Dr 
Howard said 

He concluded that one should 
not generalize on the animal toxicity 
of fungicides, since the same specificity 
of action which obtains for fungi also 
presenting a 


occurs against man, 


multiplicity of factors in each case 


Forecasting Symposium 

HE Plant Disease Forecasting 
Symposium included papers on 
recent research in forecasting together 
with discussion of aids now employed 
in developing accurate forecasts. Rus 
sell B. Stevens reviewed the history 
of forecasting, stating that the first 
formal forecast was made in 1923 
Dr. K. Starr Chester, Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
told the group that nine years ct fore 
casting wheat leaf rust in Oklahoma 
have been successful. Predictions made 
on April 1 of each year were “amply 
justified” by harvest time, not only 
for Oklahoma (where the predictions 
were made) but usually for much of 
the wheat helt to the north. He point 
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ed out that the predictions of plant 
disease outbreaks and losses are not 
guesswork 

The symposium under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Paul R. Miller, 
head of the plant discase survey, 
B.P.1., U.S.D.A.. included a paper by 
Dr. Jack R. Wallin, Ames, Iowa. He 
reported on the influence of climate 
or. the development and spread of 
Phytophthora infestans in artificially 
inoculated potato plots, stating that 
temperature and humidity data from 
a plot inoculated with the disease, 
will permit prediction of the rate of 
spread of the blight fungus 

The symposium chairman, Dr 
Miller, concluded the session with a 
brief report on some recent advances 
in long-range weather forecasting. It 
was pointed out that since all of the 
diseases included under the forecasting 
greatly influenced by 
information in the 


project are 

weather, this 
hands of plant pathologists will prob- 
ably enhance the forecasting of plant 


diseases 


1949 Fungicide Tests 
A SYMPOSIUM covering — the 
performance of fungicidal 
sprays and dusts during the past sea- 
son, was under the chairmanship of 
Dr. J. D. Wilson, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. J. M. Hamilton, Geneva, N. Y., 
noted in his paper that the compati 
hility of fungicides with insecticides 
must receive more study, since organic 
fungicides work best when used in the 
most pertinate sprays or mixed with 
other organics or sulfur. “The season 
of 1949 was such that wettable sul- 
furs . . . gave adequate commercial 
scab control” on apples, he said 
Dr. Wm. M. Epps, Charles: 
ton, S. C., reported on tests of fungi- 
cides on cucurbits. He stated that none 
of the nine materials tested was ef- 
fective in the control of scab on 
cucumbers, but that some had been 
effective on anthracnose. 
A paper prepared by Dr. M. 
B. Linn, Urbana, IIl., told of fungi- 
cide tests on tomatoes in 15 states. 
“In general,” he summarized, “ziram 
(zinc dimethyl dithiocarbamate) was 
perhaps slightly more effective against 


anthracnose than zineb.” (zinc ethy- 


lene hisdithiocarhamate) However, on 


the whole, no really significant dit 
ferences exist among any of the dithio 
carbamates, he said. 

A similar report on potatoes 
was presented by Dr. W. F. Buch- 
holtz, Iowa State College. He stated 
that potato spray fungicides prevented 
defoliation and increased yields in 
1949. Specifically, the zine organics; 
“Dithane™ and “Parzate” outranked 
other materials. Tribasic copper sul 
fate plus zinc was next, he said. 

Other reports heard on the 
symposium included trials on carrots 
and celery, A. G. Newhall, Cornell 
Univ.; snapdragon, Dr. A. W. Di 
mock, Cornell; gladiolus, Dr. A. A. 
Foster, Farmingdale, L. [., for J. L 
Fosberg, Urbana, IIl.; and turfs, by 
Dr. Howard, Kingston, R. I. 

A paper by M. T. Hilborn 
and F. H. Lathrop, Agricultural Ex 
periment Station, Orono, Maine, re 
ported on the organic fungicides in 
the control of Apple Scab and Euro 
pean Red Mite 

“Chemicals for Dutch Elm 
Disease Therapy” was the title of a 
paper presented by Drs. A. W. Feld- 
man and F. L. Howard, Rhode Island, 
and N. E. Caroselli, Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratory, Stamford, Conn. 
They reported that 
impregnation with lime suppressed 
wilt symptoms for at least one month 


hydraulic soil 


when soil pH was maintained at 7.0 
or slightly above. Low magnesium 
lime gave better disease control than 
high magnesium lime, and hydraulic 
soil impregnation with urea salicy- 
late, and azo dye, alone or combined, 
did not suppress symptoms effectively. 
These chemicals, combined with low 
magnesium lime, gave approximately 
70 and 50 percent control, respect 
ively. Equal control was obtained 
when this combination was applied in 
the fall, spring or summer. 

The annual Phytopath ban 
quet was held on Thursday evening 
with an attendance of nearly 300 
The local committee chairman for the 
convention was Dr. E. G. Rex of 
Trenton, N. J. Members of his com 
mittee were O. N. Liming, U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture; P. P. Pirone. 
New York Botanic Gardens and L. M 
Black Brooklyn Botanic Gardens 
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A Visit ta the Souther: Cotfén Oil Co's 


A 


Newly Modeérnized . orance,.S< Caroling 


HE feat of more than doubling 
fertilizer production while re- 

ducing the manpower to less 
than half the number required under 
the former system, has been accom 
plished at The Southern Cotton Oil 
Company's plant at Florence, South 
Carolina. The 


now processes some 45 tons of mixed 


newly-rebuilt plant 
fertilizer per hour with from ten to 
a dozen men, whereas before the mod 
ern material handling equipment was 
installed, the production was around 
10 tons per hour with sometimes as 
many as 40 men on the job 

How this was done is related with 
justihiable pride by the plant’s man 
ager, Claude V. Brown. A represen 
tative trom Agricultural Chemicals, 
visiting the plant a short time after 
its opening, was shown through the 
entire operation from the storage bins 
where the basic materials for mixed 
fertilizer are stored, to the loading 
platform at the far end of the 500 
foot building where the bagged prod 
ucts are loaded onto trucks or into 
treight cars 

The most obvious departure from 
the commonplace in fertilizer mixing 
plants is a “trafhe light™ system to 
inform the operators of four Hough 


Payloaders what material is needed 


Le 1 aS 
In the Photos 


Cleaning up after conveyor belt has 
finished filing hopper on third floor of 
fertilizer plant. 


(Middle photo) “Shuttle belt” ex- 
tended to full length to fill hopper at 
remote end of building. Note flanged 
wheels and track to facilitate moving 
belt to fill different hoppers. 


(Lower) End of shuttle belt showing 
how it receives material from upper 
belt in constant location, and directs 
material to correct hopper. 


at any given time. This system, de 
vised by W. B. Nickles, assistant to 
A. D. Kincaid, district 
manager at the company’s office at 
Columbia, S.C., by-passes the need 
for experienced workers who know 


fertilizer 


the names of various raw materials 


which go into the company’s mixed 
products 


Storage bins are numbered from 


one to fourteen, to correspond with 
numbers on a board operated by the 
man “upstairs” who sees to it that 


the correct materials are supplied for 
the mixture being compounded at a 


If he needs muriate of 
potash, out of bin five, for instance, 
he merely moves his board so that 


given time 


a big “5” shows on the lower level 


where the dump-car operator sees it 
and begins to haul that material to 
the elevator which takes it up to the 
A white light he 
side the board tells the supplier to 


mixer he ppers 


keep delivering the same material con 


tinuously. But when the upstairs man 


flashes a red light, that means to stop 


bringing the present material, and to 
look at the board for a new number 
which will tell the operator 


trom 


which storage bin to start operating 


anew. The process continues then 


until the red light flashes again to 
Accord 


ing to manager Brown, the system is 


warn of a new assignment 


practically fool-proof. Operators re 


quire a minimum of instructions, they 


don’t have to read the names of the 
material, nor indeed do they have to 
know what the particular stuff is that 
is in bin No. 2 or 6 or 4. Their 
knowledge may be limited to simply 
that of distinguishing a red light from 
a white one, and knowing the num 
bers from 1 to 14 
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The average time for making the 
run between bin and hopper is about 
45 seconds, according to the manager 
who has kept close tab on such things. 
The little trucks shuttle back and 
forth on a concrete runway with very 
little lost motion, he observes. None 
of the fertilizer materials are trans 
ported by hand. A complete system 
of overhead carrer belts conveys the 
raw materials to the proper bins. The 
installation, put in by the Atlanta 
Utility Works, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been called “one of the most up-to 
date fertilizer plants in the world” by 
Ihservers 

Aside from its mechanical excel 
lence, the Florence plant carries on 
istute business practices to move the 
goods it produces. In the first place, 
the plant operates the year around, 
even though the manufacture of fer 
tilizer is mostly a seasonal procedure 
From about September to the follow 
ing November, the fertilizer crew is 
used in the ginning of cotton in an 
idjoining building, so that the em 
ployees have year-round work and 
the firm is able to keep its experienced 
help from season to season 

The company is not adverse to in 

(Turn to Page 88) 
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In the Photos 


(Above) Exterior of The Southern Cot- 
ton Oil Co. Fertilizer Plant at Florence, 
South Carolina. 


(Second from top) Number board 
which tells dump truck operator from 
what bin to get fertilizer material. On 
post in center are “traffic lights.” red & 
white. Loads are dumped in hole at 
lower right of photo. 


(Next to bottom) Conveyor belt re- 
moving accurately weighed fertilizer 
materials to mixer on floor below. 


(Lower) Mixed fertilizer stored in bins 


for proper conditioning. Note adjustable 
“slat” partitions. 
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Tampa Meeting of AAEE Presents 
Data on toxicity, application, and 


the new mat ls which attrac 


particular ntion were the 


synthetic allyl analog of Cinerin | 


n which new test results were an 


nounced, a new translocated insecti 


cide, octa methyl pyro phosphora 


mide, previously used commercially 


in Great Britain and now being 


made in the United States, and a 


number 
field 


ft new developments in th 
of miticides 
Als 


were \ 


prominent on the pro 


yram series of and 
flow 
if mesectrend 


This 


1 problem which entomologists face 


papers 
discussions on the development 
resistance In Various In 


sects is currently the number 


and the resources of the entire indus 


try are being pooled to find the an 
ewer 

Cc. P. Clausen 
t AAELSF 
president for the coming year, suc 
ceeding A.M. Boyes 
Riversidk 


Division 


vice-president 


durmy 1949, was clected 


of University ot 
Dr 
t Control In 
und Forewn Parasite In 
S.DA.. Washington 
He 1s succeeded as vice-president for 
ming year by Roy E. Campbell 
# the Station on Vegetable In 
Alhambra, Caht. E. No Cory 


Cahtormia Clausen 


is the leader 
vestigations 


troduction, | 


thm 
head 


sects 


36 


“wil I 


f Maryland 
isurer 


Ent 


f Illinois, as pres 

*h Bequaert, Harvard 
president: Dr. S 
Calit nu 

und Dr. Herbert Ross 


tary treasurer 


Merger Is Proposed 


PROPOSAL to merge the Amer 
A kan Association of Econom 
logists and the Entomological 

t America 


nsideration by 


which has beer 


under the govern 


vy boards of the two organizations 


vas discussed further, and a progress 


rt was issued by the committ 
vhich has had the 
Members of the committee incluck 
tor the A.A.E.E., B. A. Porter, chair 
man, H. M. Harris and J. L. Hors 
fall: for the E.S.A., C. F. W. Muese 
beck, chairman. E. G ind C 
E. Mickel 

Tentative plans tor consolida 
the 


heen submitted to 


matter in chary 


Linsley 


tion oft two organizations have 


the respective ex 
CUTIVE 
t P 
spects, with both 


mmittees. These plans ar 


rted in agreement in many re 
groups feeling that 
The merged 
the 
t America. A 


in dues ts antici 


consolidation ts desirable 
would take the 
mological Society 


group name of 
Ent 
substantial imerease 
pated, one of the purposes being t 


provide for the services of a full-time 


paid executive officer to have charg 
ot the 
Th 


thet 


organization’s business affairs 
will 


the 


tw committees CONTIN Uc 


consideration of subject as 


t joint committee. It is anticipated 


President's Address 
M. BOYCE. AA.E.E. Presi 


jUressed =the pening 


develop 


resis 


cticides used t 


Hy 


characterized this 


the economn 


ver had to face 


but predicted that, in the final analy 


sis, it will prove a great boon to the 


industry by making necessary the in 


tiation of fundamental 


' 
physiology 


studies u 
and toxicology, which will 
the inf 
needed to solve the problem 

Dr. Boyce 


tributions of 


inevitably producc rmatiot 


reviewed the con 
citrus entomology t 
ward the development of fundamental 
principles and practices of entomol 
Insect attacks 


oy 


on the country’s 


valuable citrus crops have been re 
sponsible, over a long period of years 
tor, first, the Inception of quarantine 
vctivity, later, the development of 
biological control and more recently 
tor a long series 


f developments in 
chemical control. Kerosene emulsions 
were first developed, he reminded, to 
control Much of 


work in the development of 


citrus msects the 


emuls1 
need 


stimulated by this 


Some of th t the 


hers Was 


first synthetic in 
secticides were also developed for use 
by the 


citrus dinitro 


cyclo hexyl phenols, for instance, de 


industry, the 


veloped for the control of mites on 
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citrus trees in foliage. Citrus ento 


lowists, he added, have also been 
responsible for much work in study 
ing susceptibility variations and als: 
for studies of the mode of action of 
insecticides, thereby benefiting the 


rest of the industry tremendously 


Cotton Insects 

APERS on insects affecting cot 
P:::. were grouped in a_ special 
session the afternoon of December 13. 
presided over by E. W. Dunnam 
B.E.P.Q.. Leland, Miss.. and K. P 
Ewing, B.E.P.Q., Waco, Texas. The 
results of the past year’s work seem 
to indicate a continuing trend toward 
successful use of sprays, and early 
season applications of toxicants. In 
t paper on sprays vs. dusts for boll 
weevil control, for example, L. C 
Fife, R. L. Walker and F. F. Bondy 
of the B.E.P.Q., Florence, S$. Car., 
reported that while both sprays and 
dusts of toxaphene, toxaphene-DDT. 
Chlordane DDT, BHC-DDT and 
compound 497 gave about equal con 
trol, with the exception of the BHC 
DDT formulations, the average yielc 
in the spraved plots ranged from 65 
to 287 pounds of seed cotton pe 
acre more than in the dusted pl: ts 

K. P. Ewing and C. P. Parenci: 


Ir. BE.P.Q.. Waco, reported that 


early scason treatment hastened frunt 


ing and advanced maturity of cotton 
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A.A.E.E. OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Above (L to R) LeRoy Childs, ento- 
mologist. Hood River. Oregon: S. A. 
Rohwer, U.S.D.A., Washington. D. C.: 
A. M. Boyce. Riverside. California, re- 
tiring A.A.E.E. president: Charles E. 
Palm, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; C. P. Clausen, U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., newly-elected A.A.E.E. presi- 
dent; Roy E. Campbell. new A.A.EE. 
vice-president; and E. N. Cory. College 
Park. Md., A.A.E.E. secretary-treasurer. 


two to three weeks In many fh 


no late-season treatment was needed 


Results of comparative tonteit 
tests with a number of newer insect 
cides against) various cotton — pests 
were reported by C. F. Rainwater 
E. E. Ivy, A. L. Scales and Wm 
Iglinsky, Jr. B.E.P.Q., College Sta 
tion, Texas, in their paper. Tests 
were conducted at College Station. 
during 1949 with compounds 118 
497, CS-645A, CS-674A, chlordane 
heptachlor, toxaphene, benzene hexa 
chloride. regular calctum = arsenatc 
ind special calcrum arsenate against 
the boll weevil, boll worm, cotton 
leaf-worm, cotton aphid, and red 
spider mite. Compounds 497, 118, tox 
aphene, and special calcrum arsenate 
were outstandingly effective against 
the boll weevil: compound 497, toxa 
phene. and special calctum arsenate 
were outstandingly effective ayvainst 
the bollworm: toxaphene. benzene 
hexachloride, and calcium arsenat 


vere outstandingly effective against 


the leatworm. None of these com 
pounds showed a high degree of spc 
cificity against the red spider mit 
ind only benzene hexachloride was 
utstandingly effective against th 
tton aphid 

M. T. Young and R. ( 
Gaines. B-E.P.Q., Tallulah, La., re 
ported in then paper that calcrum 
arsenate plus 2 percent of micoting 
13 percent chlordane, 3-43-40, 20 per 
cent toxaphene, a special calcrum as 
senate containing | percent par ithion 
various apphations of 3-5-40 and cal 


clum arsenate, 2 percent of 118, and 


1¥2 percent of 497 give satisfactory 
control of both boll weevil, and cot 
ton aphids. Mixtures of organics con 
taming 40 percent of sulfur gave ade 
juate control of two-spotted spider 


mites 


New Products for 1950 
O' particular interest to com 
mercial entomologists was the 
session the afternoon of Decembe: 
14 at which new commercial materi 
als and formulations were discussed 
Dr. W. E Ripper of Pest Control 
Ltd., Cambridge, England, discussed 
xta methyl pyro phosphoramide 
marketed commercially in England as 
“Pestox 3.° (See page 29 for full 
text of this report.) 
A new du Pont insecticide 


ethyl = penitropheny! — thionobenzenc 
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(EPN) was described 


by a representative of that company 


phosphonate 


It shows promising acaricidal and in 
secticidal properties, he indicated, 
sharing the high toxicity toward mites 
demonstrated by several of the or 
gano-phosphorous compounds, while 
at the same time being one of the 
safest to use among the effective com 
pounds reported to date. Promising 
obtained on apples, 
pears, peaches, cherries, onions, corn 
and other crops. In field tests “EPN™ 
has been used to control the follow 
red spider, European red, 


results were 


ing mites 


citrus red, Pacific, Bryobia (brown 
or clover) and Willamette. It has 
also shown promise for use against 
the following insects: plum curculio, 
onion thrips, olive scale, Oriental 
fruit fly, codling moth and European 


The product will be 


commercial 


corn borer 
available for use by 
growers during the 1950 season. It 
will be formulated as a 30°? wetta 
ble powder. 

A representative of U. S. 
Rubber Co., Bethany, Conn., de 
scribed “Aramite™” (88R) containing 
as the active ingredient beta-chloro 


ethylbeta-(p. tertiary butyl phenoxy)- 
alpha-methy! ethyl sulfite. Offered as 
a 15% wettable powder, it is used 
as a miticide on trees, shrubs, fruits, 
vegetables, ornamentals and cotton. 
Test data indicate it to be effective 
against a large number of mites, 
with prolonged residual control in 
many cases. It will be available for 
field experiments and limited com- 
mercial use in 1950 

“Merthon,” a poly ethyl mer- 
cury phosphate for the control of 
aphis, mites and scab, is another new 
product, manufactured by Eastern 
Chemical Corp., Crozet, Va., and 
distributed — by Chemical 
Corp. of Virginia, Harrisonburg, Va 
A combination insecticide-fungicide, 
the product is intended as a supple 
ment to a wettable sulfur and iron 


It will be 


ivailable in limited commercial quan 


Central 


carbamate spray program 


tities this season 
A representative of Geary 
Chemical Corp., New York, 


has recently entered into a contract 


vith Farbfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen, 


which 


crmany, t manufacture and sell 
herr developments in the field of 
wricultural chemicals in the United 
of ‘these 
fered for 


“Ce arphos Pt 


States, described the first 
ducts which will he 


under 


ctv hosp! ingredient is 
I 


% a mixtur f the dimethyl 
t parathi n and p irathion t 
extent of 3314¢. The 


san inhibitor of mammalian toxicity 


balance 


npound 28139, a poly ethylene 


| ether It is claimed to he 


to wettable parathion pow 


der for control of aphids and most 


lepidoptera, and some adult beetles, 


(Top Photo) (front row. L. to R.): H. 
F. Dietz, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. A.A.E.E; E. W. Dunnam. 
chairman of the Cotton States Branch. 
A.A.E.E. (standing) H. H. Ross. secre- 
tary-treasurer, E.S.A; and K. P. Ewing. 
secretary-treasurer of Cotton States 
Branch, A.A.E.E. 


(Middle Picture) Joseph B. Skaptason. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemicals Co.. 
New York: L. Holland. Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio: and Paul May- 
field. Hercules Powder Co. Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


(At Bottom) University of Minnesota 


Entomologists’ Alumni breakfast at the 
Tampa Terrace. 
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equal on mites, and lower on the 
larvae of some beetles, like Mexican 
bean. It is said to be significantly 
less toxic than parathion. The form 
ulation is now approved for sale for 
Other Geary 
products which will be available in 
1950 for research purposes, only, in 


experimental use only 


clude a new German thiophosphate, 
#838, and one or two phosphates 
for systemic or inner plant therapy, 


How Insecticides Kill 

N explanation of the manner in 
A which some of the new insecti 
cides kill was presented by Dr. R. L 
Metcalf, University of California, in 
his paper, “Insect Toxicological 
Studies with New Compounds.” The 
organic phosphate insecticides such 
as parathion, tetraecthyl pyrophos 
phate and their derivatives, he point 
ed out, are extremely effective in 
hibitors of the enzyme, cholinester 
ase, and this inhibition accounts for 
their toxic action in insects and mam 


mals, 


Toxic Residues 

HE entire subject of toxic resi 
dues on plant and animal prod 
ucts, following insecticide use, was 
discussed at the 
December 15. In a paper by D. E 
Howell and F. A. Fenton of Okla 
homa A. & M. College, 


reports were submitted on analyses 


morning session, 


Stillwater. 


of milk and tissues from animals 
sprayed with DDT, chlordane, BHC, 
methoxy DDT and toxaphene. Un 


Bishopp 
and E. Knipling, all of Bureau of E 
tomology & Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A 
ond photo, L te R: Rerbert Spencer 
mologist in charge, Citrus Insect Laborator- 
Entomology and Plant Quar- 
, Gainesville, Fla W. Mercer 
. Plage Sulphur & Chemical Co., Tampa 
Special Committee , ‘la Resarch 
Institute; and Dr. & Mrs Creighton 
University of Florida, Gainesville. Dr. Creigh- 
ton was chairman of Local Arrangements, 
and Mrs. Creighton headed Ladies Entertain 
ment Committee 
Third picture The 1948 officers of the 
E.S.A. (photo was taken before new officers 
were named). Back row (L to R) Z P 
Metcalf, N. Carolina State College, Executive 
committee ; O Tauber, lowa State College, 
executive committee; C. E. Michel, University 
of Minnesota, executive committe; and M. T 
James, State College of Washington, Editor 
of Annals. Front row: H. H. Ross, Iinois 
Natural History Survey, Secretary-treasurer ; 
Alvah Peterson, Ohio State University, presi- 
dent; A. G. Richards, University of Minnesota, 
first vice-president; and P. O. Ritcher, N 
Carolina State College, 2nd vice-president At 
bottom, L to R Richard Yates, Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del.; Jack Brunton, 
Kolker Chemical Co., Newark, N. J Frank 
Maughan, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 
iL. d Padget, B.E.P.Q.. Gulfport, Miss. and 
WwW. R. E. Andrews, Philadelphia. 


(Top Phote) Drs. H. L. Haller, F. C. 
Ww 
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less cattle were sprayed much more 
frequently than was necessary for ex 
ternal parasite control, these investi- 
gators reported, the total 
chlorides present in the milk were 


organic 


not greater than 2 ppm regardless of 
the insecticide used. Less than 10 
ppm were stored in the tissues. 

In a paper reporting on ex- 
perimental work on the same subject 
at the Kerrville, Texas laboratory, 
three years’ studies on the effects of 
use of sprays and dips of DDT, TDE, 
methoxychlor, chlordane, toxaphene, 
lindane and mixed isomers of BHC 


were reviewed, All of these insecti- 
cides when applied as sprays or dips, 
were absorbed and stored in the fat, 
it was reported. Spraying dairy 
barns with DDT or TDE for fly 
control resulted in milk contamina- 
ion unless special precautions were 
taken. 

Contamination of milk by 
feeding of alfalfa sprayed with DDT, 
toxaphene or chlordane, was dis 
cussed in a paper by L. A. Moore 
and R. E. Ely of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, and R. H. Carter and F. 

(Turn to Page 75) 
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N. Central Weed Conference 
Meets at Sioux Falls-Presents 


Policy Committee’s Report 


PL CMLL RCAC ROL CL 


ECOMMENDATIONS 


sented by n esearch 
the North Central Weed Contr 


Coonterenms 


Mimitter 


it the Oth annual meeting 
ft the group at Sioux Falls, S. D 
December 6-8. Dr. Wo W. Worrell 
head of the Department of Agronomy 
South Dakota State College, Brook 
ngs, was elected president of th 
Conference to succeed Dr R. S. Dun 
wm, University of Minnesota. The 
president is H. E. Wood 
Weeds Manitoba 
Dept t Agneulture, Winnipeg 
Canada. He succeeds Dr. Glen Vieh 
yer, University of Nebraska Ex 
vriment Station, North Platte, Nebr 
Secretary-treasurer for 1930 is Dr 
Ohver Les 
lue University, Latayett Indiana 
suceceding Dr. E. A. Helgeson, Nort! 
Dakota State College, Fary 
The meeting with head 
Cataract Hotel, tea 


tured sy ikers from many secti 


mW Vink 


Commuistoner t 


Extension Botanist, Pur 


juarters at the 


the U.S. In addition to the appear 
fheers n th 


rogram, speakers included A. S 


ice of the Conterence 


Cratts. University t 
Davis: K. PL Bucholtz, of Wis 
nsin: Ro P. Sylwester, lowa Stat 
lleve: F. M. Dosch, S. D. Stat 
A. Harvey. Monsant 
St. Lous; L. W. Mi 
uader, U.S.D.A.. Minneapolis; T 
F. Yost, Dept. of Agneultur 
Kansas; Wo P) MacDonald 
e © Minneapolis 
vaard, S. Dakota Stat 
Clyde Spray. Dept 


Des Momes: Fo J. Gr 
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vators Farm Servi 


Canada i 


Winnip 
K. Alban, Ohio Stat 
University M. Stahler, S. Dakota 
State College: W. G. Loomis, lowa 
State College: C. J. Willard, Ohi 
State University: R. H. Beatty, Amer 
ican Chemical Paint Co Amble: 
Pa: and B. H. Grishy. Michigar 
State College, E. Lansing. Mich 

Mi! waukee Wisconsin was 
named as the convention city for the 
1950 meeting, December 12, 13 and 
14. Program chairmen will be H. E 
Wood and Dr. Frank J 
Winnipeg Chairman tor 
the 1990 
George Brigys, Extension Agronomist 
tf Wisconsin, Madison 


The following is taken = from 


Grreane) 
Canada 


meeting arrangements ts 
University 


Committee's report) on 
eed control recommendations 
The recommendations covet 
f perennial weeds, annual 
use of herlerdes in vrowing 


plants They 


mment n new 


ind on woods 
herheides 
ned im last year’s tr 
1 
stating that a number 
been under experimentation, but 
have « cl N n ™ int wher 


mmended for veneral 


Control of Perennials 
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of pere ral 


obtaining quick erad 


required These 


t weeds Rates 
tror + t 
r chlorates and 
borates are 


terials wall 


the sol tor a year or more 


Canada thistle 


2,4-D for sever 


ind retreatme 


ng thistle pl ints 


Perenmal Sowt! 
by 2.4D ws obtan 


applied at abou 


Repeated applica 


ec 


t 


years are usually 


sary First appheatior the bud 


nts the re 


are the rosette 


Crops 


ure 


Ths ippled at the 


ower stage has achieved nearly cor 


eradication 


1 


Repeated treatments 


inate survising 


May 
Nee species 


herbrerd 


nds per 
rosette 
rates will 
emerge 


nt should 


isce ptible 
but 
saf grow 


pound 
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Worzella Named 
NCWCC President 
for 1950. Select 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
for next meeting. 
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pound per arce. On non-cropped land 


particularly spurge is in competi 
tion with agressive grass, some control may 


re obtained through an appheation of one 
pound 2,4-D per acre. Best at bud and 
Repeated applications ar 
(Chlorate and 


pounds may he ised or 


hloon stages 
necessary borax con 
small patches of 
these weeds.) 

Horse ett Fron 


pounds 2,4-D per acre, applied as wetting 


spray. reduces stands of weed Best re 
sults fron spraying at the full bloom stage 
Timing ts important here 

Perennial Weedy Grasses. TCA is 
etlective for control of established stands 
of quack, Bermuda, Kentucky blue. Muh 
enbergia spp.. and brome grasses wher 
apphed at the rate of 80 to 100 Ths. per 
acre Promising control of Johnson grass 
is seen at 100 Ths. per acre Best results 
on Johnson grass when spray is applied 
to the tops of growing plants, when op 
timum moisture conditions for plant growtl 
prevail 


Smaller amounts of TCA gave 
excellertt results on quack grass when used 
conjunction with plowing or disking 
soil. One may plow land 2 to 4 weeks 
ore applying TCA, or may spray 
ediately after shallow plowing. For 
“TT acre ate recor 
further studies are 


ended Extensive 


1 Crop susceptibility vanes greatly 
Control of Annual Weeds 
ANY annual weeds ar 


but some are resistant 


controlled 

‘ sey tible in the seedling 
d early stages of development, and wher 
ditions are stucl + to promote vigorous 
resistant at ater 


readily killed wher 


owt Ss 


Dosages a+ k «ba Th. wall con 


ol some annuals . local authorities 


should he consults specific instru 


Practically al ’ h wnual broad 
and grass weeds controlled 
seedling stage sical means 
und = by ontact herbicides 


Dinitrophenols, p hlorophenols. pet 
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tachlorophenates, aromatic oils, salt, chlor- 
ates and borates may be used. Varying 
periods of soil sterilization may follow ap 
plication of most of these chemicals, and 
state recommendations for use of thes« 


should be followed 


In Growing Crops 

EGUME Seedings m Grain. The use 
of dinitro sprays is recommended 
for control of broad leaved weeds in grain 
when legume seedings must be maintained 
Use of from 6 to 8 pints of products wit! 
1 13 percent active ingre hent content, in 

60 to 80 gallons of water is sugge 
Maintenance of legume seedings in gra 
following treatment with 2,4-D is hazard 
wus, markedly influenced by local fi 
tions, and will usually result in 
reduction im legume stand The 
ing factors are known & 


tenance of legume stand 


1. Apphication of 
2.4-D per acre 
of sodun und amar 
Appheation of sprays when wheat ts 
% to 10 inches high, measured 
xtended leaves 
4. Use on ladins alsike, 


medium red 


ind mammoth clovers Alfalfa and sweet 

clover are less tolerant to 2.4-D than the 

ther legumes heted 
Flax. Should — be 


2.4-D as soon as there ss enough er 


sprayed witl 
gence of susceptible species of weeds t 
nake spraying practical Flax may he 
badly injured if sprayed in bud or bloor 
stages. Amine salts, sodium salts and es 
ters of 2,4D may he used, but smaller 
dosages of esters than of salts are recom 


mended. Dinitros may be used to contro 


wild mustard, stinkweed and other broad 


} } 


leaved annuals, but local conditions 


he considered 


Spring Manted iheat ats and 


harley. Don’t apply 2,4-D to these crops 
before they have grown to 4 to 6 
A maximum of '4 to ') Ib. 2.4-D per acre 
ay be apphed betore the fully tllered 
stage and a maximum of Vy) to 44 poun 
per acre after the full staue 
except from the boot to dough stage 
without much damage to g The 
suggested rates should 
esters are used 


At its most resistant stages, wint 


Fall-planted d 
P 


will tolerate dosages large enough t 

trol most annual weeds without ern 
injury to the crop. Most 2.4-D damage 
occurs during boot and heading stages 


ipphieations should bh. 


theretore spring 
ade after the crop as fully t 

hefore wt reache the boot stage 

delayed until after the 

lougt (Fall appl catior 


wnded) Rates of 


ester or YY) t 


sodium salt will usually be suthcient tor 
annual weed control if applied before the 
boot stage. Large weeds sprayed later in 
the season require more 2,4-D and control 


Where heavy 


to contro’ 


is often not satisfactory 
applications are necessary 
perenmal weeds, some damage to the crop 


may occur, Limited information is available 


on barley and oats, but these crops seem 


to be similar in their reactions to wheat 


Corn. (Post-emergence) Same itn 
jury to corn should be expected Lodging, 
brittleness, curvature of stalks and mal 
formation of brace roots are the symptcms 
Such symptoms of injury may or may not 


iflect vields. Reductions in yield are often 


aused by reduced stands due to breakage 
of stalks during the period of brittleness 
following spraying. The degree of imjpury 
increased as dosage 1s increased. One 
lf pound of 2,4-D acid per acre ts 
naximum dosage. Sodium and amine salts 
isually cause less injury to corn than esters 
when applied at equal rates 


Differences in tolerance straits 


of corn to 2,4-D should be 


ind varieties 
re cognized if se minimum 
of corn is unknown, Tim- 


>.4-D dosages 


when tolerance 


ng is important for control of weeds mn 


orn When large corr 


of nozzle extensions will re duce danger 


is sprayed, the 


ime 
Small corn appears to be nore 
to 56 


of ampury 
tolerant of 2,.4-D than corn 


inches high, or at least less subject to 
stalks 
Good growing conditions tor corn 
2.4-D tor con 


following spraying 


breakage oat 
are con 
jucive to injury. (Use of 
trolling weeds in corn is recomme nded in 
weeds cannot he controlled hy 
should not he 


helds where 
ordinary cultivation. It 
relied upon to replace cultivation t 
rather to be used in conjunction.) 

For effective pre-emergence tre ate 


ment of corm with herbieades, a numper 


f factors are involved particularly 
noisture and the time of germination ot 
weed seeds. Pre-emergence treatments of 
orn with 2.4-D are not recommended on 


sandy soils, acid soils or soils of low fer 


tihty. Such treatments are recommended 


| problems cannot he 


where weed contro 
solve d by other 


treatments should usually be 


neans Pre-emergence 
applied § 
days after planting. ©)ne and one 


lf to two Ibs. 2,4-D per acre will give 


good weed ontrol with munmmun orm 


1 reductior 
Sorghums The may be seriously 
inpured by 2,4-D, so should be sprayed only 
wher weeds may he controll d n no 
Minimum dosage of 14 to a) 


Ib. per acre should be use d, although some 


other way 


arieties may tolerate heavier dosages 


(others are u ’ ry hght applica 
tions.) 
Sugar beets 
henmacal treatment 
ps has given result 


nendations for 1950 
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Here’s why you can count on General 
Chemical Spray Materials for 
performance all season long: 


“standout” 


° es by nearly a half century of 
“know-how” 


JExtensive research in laboratory and field 
Vv Especially formulated and processed for... 
...Best “workability” in spray equipment 


...High deposit of control materials on 
growing surfaces 


...Maximum protection against insects and 
fungous diseases. 


SPRAYS s DUSTS 


First Choice Among 
Commercial Growers 


Genitox® §$-50 (506 DDT Spray Powder, micron particles) 

Genitox Dust Bases (Highly concentrated, micro-fine) 

Genicop* Spray Powder (25% DDT-73¢¢ Basic Copper 
Sulfate with spray conditioners, micron particles) 

Genitol® EM-25 (25° DDT Emulsitiable— Formulations 
especially for potatoes, corn, etc.) 

Technical Grades 


BHC: Technical Grades, unmilled 
Finely milled dust base concentrates 
Wettable Concentrate 


NICOTINE: Sulfate 40% (A leader among commercial growers) 


PARATHION: Genithion’ P-15 and P-25 (15° and 25% finely 


milled, wettable and dust base) 


LEAD ARSENATE; Orchard Brand “Astringent” and Standard 


(Leaders among the nation’s “ieads”’) 


CALCIUM ARSENATE: Fspecially made for high efficiency in 


spraying or dusting 


COPPERS: “530” Spraycop* (53° Metallic Copper, for spraying 
or dust base) 
Bordeaux Mixture (Ready prepared “Bordeaux” for 
spraying) 


SULFURS: Micro-Dritomic* (95% Sultur, wettable, micron sized 
particles. Especially for apples.) 


SPREADER-STICKER; Filmfast* (To make sprays cover better, 
go further, last longer.) 


Other Products: Specialized organic and inorganic insecticides, 
fungicides; hormone pre-harvest fruit sprays; other spray 
and dust mixtures. 


? General Chemical Trade Mark *Reg. U.S. Pat OF 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices in Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast 


AGRICULTURAI CHEMICALS 
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Horticultural Crops 
Hye weed control with horti- 

cultural crops should be regarded as 
only an aid to cultivation and not as a 
substitute for it. Excepting carrots and 
corn, much more research is required be- 
fore general suggestions for herbicide use 
may be made. In carrots, light oils with 
an aromatic content of approximately 10 
to 16 percent are suitable for control of 
annual weeds and grasses. 2,4-D may he 
used in sweet corn but definite varietal 
differences in the tolerance to 2,4-D cxist 
State recommendations should be followed 
For post-emergence use, the maximum safe 
dosage 1s 4 Ib. ester and Vy, Ib. salts 
The results now available do not warrant 
general recommendations for use of pre- 
emergence treatments with 2,4-D in sweet 
corm No pre-emergence recommendations 
made for asparagus, beans, beets, onions, 
spinach and melon crops. Pentachloro- 
phenols, dinitrophenols, 2,4-D and aro- 
matic oils offer promise, but rates and 
timing have not been established 

Post-emergence usage of herbi- 
cides can be made in asparagus, onions, 
potatoes and beets, but the results are de- 
pendent on a number of factors. State 
recommendations should be followed. In 
asparagus, cyanamid is safe for the control 
of young annual weeds. The use of 2,4-D 
in asparagus is a questionable procedure 
2,4D and dinitrophenols are not safe for 
use in beets. TCA should not be used in 
horticultural crops, in small fruits nor 
under fruit trees 

Use of 2,4-D is suggested for con- 
trol of weeds in first-year strawberry beds 
and in non-fruiting older plantings, but 
2.4-D should not be used on flowering or 
fruiting strawberries Newly-set  straw- 
berry plants should not be sprayed until 
such plants are well established in the 
soil. Weeds in raspberries can be controlled 
with 2,4-D provided that direct applica 
tion of the spray to growing tips is avoided 
Use of 2,4-D in or near vineyards at any 
season is hazardous and not recommended 

Although the use of 2,4-D and 
2,4.5-T in orchards has shown promise, 
the long-time effects on fruit trees have 
not been determined, and these chemicals 
are not recommended in orchard use 
Ammonium sulfamate at 34 lb. per gallon 
of water is suggested for control of poison 
ivy mn orchards. Annual weeds may be 
controlled by the use of various contact 
herbicides. Avoid allowing direct contact 


of spray with trees 
Woody Plants 


ECAUSE 2,4,5-T will kill some 
B woody plants not killed by 2,4-D, 
the former appears to have a place in the 
woody plant program. For killing woody 
plants sensitive to hage sprays of 2,4-D 
or 2,4,5-T, concentrations of .2 percent of 
the esters are recommended. (where drift 


and volatility are not problems) 
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Only during the month of May can 
2,4-D give satisfactory kill of sand sage. 
The esters of 2,4-D should be applied at 
the rate of 34 Ib. per acre. The amine and 
sodium salts should be used at 1 Ib 
Both of these rates should be increased by 
V4 lb. during dry seasons The esters of 
2,4-D should be applied in 3 gallons of oil 
or 1 gallon of oil plus 4 gallons of water 
per acre. The latter mixture is suggested 
for use in applying amine or sodium salts 

For general fohage spraying of 
mixed brush populations, mixtures of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T apear to be satisfactory 
The latter has given best results on 
brambles and several hardwood species. 
Application of dry ammonium sulfamate 
to the cut surfaces of stumps is recom 
mended to prevent sprouting 

Ammonium sulfamate and sodium 
chlorate are recommended for control of 
woody plants in situations where 2,4-D 
and 2,4,5-T cannot be used. Dormant 
applications of at least 1 percent 2,4-D or 
2,4,5-T in oil have given promising results 
and should be given more extensive field 


trials. 


Livestock Pest Control 

Toxaphene and lindane were 
recommended on December 19 by 
entomologists of the U. S. Depart: 
ment of Agriculture for the control 
of several of the most serious insect 
parasites of livestock. 

Toxaphene is recommended 
for the control of ticks, lice, horn- 
flies, and sheep ticks on all livestock 
except dairy cows. For controlling 
ticks and lice on cattle and swine, 
sprays containing .5 percent toxa 
phene should be used. Lice on sheep 
and goats and the sheep tick can be 
controlled with dips containing as 
little as 0.1 percent toxaphene 

Hornflies are controlled near 


ly as well with sprays containing tox- 


aphene as those containing DDT 
When used as a 0.5 percent spray at 
the rate of about 2 quarts per mature 
cow, the period of protection afford 


ed by toxaphene is about three weeks 
Ticks of nearly all important species 
can be controlled with toxaphene 
sprays Toxaphene will protect 
animals from reinfestation by ticks 
for two to three weeks or longer 
Lindane is recommended also 
as a spray for the control of lice on 
dairy cows, and for the control of 
lice and ticks on other cattle. For 


louse control a concentration of 0.03 


percent is recommended. Used alone, 
lindane will not prevent reinfesta- 
tions by certain species of ticks for 
periods longer than a week to ten 
days. When used at a concentration 
of 0.025 percent lindane in combina 
tion with 0.5 percent DDT, how 
ever, its period of protection can be 
lengthened to two or more weeks. 
Lindane as a dip containing 0.02 per 
cent of the chemical will also con- 
trol lice and sheep ticks on goats and 
sheep. The entomologists caution 
livestock men that concentrations 
recommended for insect control on 
livestock should not be exceeded. 


To Form New Firm 

The Geary Chemical Corp. 
New York and Pittsburg Coke and 
Chemical Company have announced 
that they will form a jointly owned 
subsidiary company to produce and 
market certain new insecticides de 
veloped by the German chemical 
company Farbenfabriken Bayer. 

These insecticides are to be 
made available for manufacture and 
distribution in the United States un 
der terms of a contract between Bayer 
and the Geary Chemical Corp. and 
approved both by the American and 
British occupation authorities in 
Western Germany 

Extension of Geary Chemical 
Corporation's agreement with Bayer to 
cover other agricultural products such 
as fungicides, rodenticides and plant 
hormones, as well as insecticides, is 
provided for, as is the exchange of re 
lated technica! and scientific informa- 
tion 

Products licensed to the new 
joint subsidiary of Pittsburgh Coke 
and Chemical Company and Geary 
Chemical Corp. under the terms of 
the agreement between these two 
corporations will be marketed, initially 
at least, both by the Pittsburgh Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company and the 
Geary Chemical Corp. itself 

William J. Haude and Robert 
J. Geary, both of whom are well 
known in the insecticide trade, are 
presidents, respectively, of the Pitts- 
burgh Agricultural Chemical Comp- 
any and the Geary Chemical Corpora 


tion 
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JOMPSON-' 
wept One 


PHENACIDE 


(TOXAPHENE) 


_ TOXICHLOR- 


(CHLORDANE) 


RED-WEED 


(2, 4-D) 


= (eer) 
 TRI-é 


“sit 


ee is constantly developing im- 


proved agricultural chemical products to help the 
American farmer produce more efficiently, more easily 


and more profitably. 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MINNEAPOLIS @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ N.LITTLEROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
ST.LOUIS @ HOUSTON @ DALLAS @ WICHITA @ MEMPHIS @ CHICAGO @ OMAHA e@ DENVER @ TULSA 
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CONFERENCE of = Federal 

and State workers concerned 

with cotton insect research 
and control was held at Jackson, 
Mississippi, November 28-30, 1949 
Recearch and extension entomologists 
and associated technical workers in 
terested in cotton insects, from 11 cot 
ton-growing States, the U. S. Dept 
‘ Agriculture, and the National 
Cozton Council of America reviewed 
nd summarized their experiments.* 

While the discussions centered 
largely around the various insecti 
cides that were tested or used during 
the year for the control of cotton in 
sects, considerable emphasis was als 
placed on the use of cultural control 
methods. It was pointed out that the 
control of cotton insects by the use of 
insecticides should be considered as 
supplemental to the adoption of good 
farming practices which include early 
fall clean-up, use of proper cotton 
varieties, seed treatment, early plant 
ing, fertilization, proper land use 
and cultivation. The value of destroy 
ing or killing the cotton plants by 
either mechanical or chemical meth 
ods, as early as possible before the 
first killing frost, as a means of con 
trolling the pink bollworm and th 
boll weevil in some areas, received 
considerable discussion. It was shown 
that early stalk destruction, especially 
over community-or county-wide areas 
as practiced in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley and other parts of Texas to 
control the pink bollworm, has great 
ly reduced the boll weevil problem 
im such areas 


* Insect tetde ecommendations for I450) ay 


pear on page his ue 
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This column, reviewing current insect control programs. 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Dr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm., B. E. & P. Q.. U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


Cotton imsect workers from 


the several state and tederal 


Stations 
reviewed the results of experiments 
during the past scas with various 
insecticides and formulations. The 
materials tested against cotton ims« 
included: aldrin (previously known 
is Julius Hyman compound 118) 
henzene hexachloride, calcrum arsen 
chlordane, DDT, dieldrin (pr 

viously known as Julhus Hyman com 
pound 497), ditolyl tnchloroetha: 
heptachlor, lindane, methoxychlor 
nicotine, parathion, sabadilla, sulfur 
tetraethyl pyrophosphate, and toxa 
phene 

The conferees devoted con 
siderable attention to a discussion 
the hazards involved in the use ot 
the newer synthetic organic insect 
cides, with reference to their effect 
m the user, on soils and crops, on 
fish, and on beneficial mesects inched 
ing parasites, predators, and honey 
hees. Precautions with regard to us 
# the phosphorus compounds, such 
us parathion and tetracthyl pyr 
phosphate, were particularly empha 
sized. A number of suggestions wer 
made to aid in holding bee losses ti 
t minimum when insecticides are ap 
plied to cotton 

The subject of early-season 
application of insecticides for the 
control of cotton insects received 
considerable discussion, but the con 
ferees did not appear to be generally 
In agreement as to the value of this 
practice A processed = publication 
E-792, entitled, “Early-Season Ap 
plication of Insecticides for Cotton 
Insect Control,” by K. P. Ewing and 
C. R. Parencia. Ir. issued in Decem 


ber 1949 by the Bureau of Entomol 
ogy and Plant Quarantine, presents 
the results of community-wide tests 
conducted near Waco Texas in 1949 
with two early-season applications of 
dusts or sprays contaming one of the 
new all-purpose insecticides for thi 
control of cotton insects 

A report on the cotton insect 
research and control conterence that 
was held at Jackson, Mississippi was 
issued under date of December 16 
1949 by the Bureau of Entomolog, 
and Plant Quarantine in coopera 
tion with IL cotton-growing States 
Copies of this report are being dis 
tributed to entomologists, research 
ind extension workers, the insect: 
ede industry, and others interested 
in cotton production The results 
summarized in this report wall aid in 
the preparation of recommendations 
that may be issued by State agencies 
ind the U. S. Department of Agri 
culture on the control of cotton in 


ects for 1950 


Corn Borer Discussed 
TATE and Federal entomologist 
S of the Eastern States most im 
mediately neerned with the prob 
lem of controlling the European cort 
borer through the use of insecticides 
met at Baltumore, Maryland, on N 
vember 21, 1949 in connection with 
the Eastern States Branch, AAEF 
Those in attendance included rep: 
sentatives from Canada, Connecticut 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Nev 
York, Pennsyivama, Virginia, th 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, and the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Sols, and Agricultura! 
Engineering of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. The purpose of the 
meeting was to develop recommenda 
tions for the use of insecticides for 
European corn borer control, based 
on the results of research conducted 
by all the agencies concerned 
Growers who have exper! 
enced losses from this insect ar 
urged to plan control measures in 
advance of the season. The Eur 
pean corn borer has been satisfactor 
controlled through the use of i 
secticides applied as suspensions 


hlute water sprays and in dust torm 
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Safeguard Fertilizers 
and Chemicals 
against RAIN 
SNOW 

SLEET 

SUN 


.. . with Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags. They are weather- 

proof . . . special moisture- 
proof plies are used 

for products requiring 

extra protection. 


Representatives in the following cities: 
Chicago, I. Minneapolis, Minn. New York, N.Y. 
Bivefield, Va. Philadelphio, Po. Columbus, Ohio 
Charlotte, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Houston, Texas 


HAMMOND 
Multi-Wall 


SEWN PASTED OPEN MOUTH VALVE STYLE 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 
Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va.and Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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DDT is generally recommended, ex: 
cept under certain soil conditions, 
particularly in New Jersey where in- 
jury has resulted from its use. The 
conferees agreed that the use of air- 
craft is not yet generally recommend 
ed for applying insecticides for corn 
borer control. 


Vegetable Pests in Nov. 


| geemgge bean beetle popula- 
tions decreased rapidly in 
southern areas during the early part 
of November due to seasonal condi 
tions. They had reached a low ebb in 
all areas by the middle of the month, 
although adults were still reported oc 
curring on remnants of beans in parts 
ot Virginia. 

The bean leaf roller was very 
abundant in Florida toward the mid 
dle otf November and unusually heavy 
populations persisted toward the end 
of the month on beans which escaped 
damage from a period of freezing 
weather 

Cabbage 


remained 


caterpillar infesta 


tions moderate to heavy 


throughout most of the month on 
crucifers in commercial plantings or 
home gardens in most southern states 
from which reports were received 
They appeared to be declining in Vir 
ginia and Louisiana toward the end 
of the month. These insects were 
numerous on crucifers in southern 
Texas and in California during the 
last half of November. 

The vegetable 
damaging turnips and other crucifer 
South 


throughout most of the 


weevil was 


Carolina and 


ous crops in 
Georgia 
month. Toward the end of the month 
it was also reported damaging mus 
tard and turnips in Louisiana 

The southern green stink bug 
was reported during the month in 


Florida, Ala 


hama, Louisiana, South Carolina, and 


festing crucifers in 
Georgia. It was also numerous on 
okra and other crops in Louisiana 
and Florida, and early in November 
Was damaging potatoes and in some 
instances field peas in Georgia, Flor 
ida, Alabama, and Louisiana 

A root 


infesting various cok 


aphid was seriously 
crops in Loui 
siana during the last half of Novem 
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ber, and flea beetles were injuring 
young turnips in Texas. Moderate 
infestations of the Hawaiian beet 
webworm and the green peach aphid 
occurred on spinach in Virginia 
throughout the month. 

Spider 
serious losses to strawberries in North 


mites were causing 
Carolina early in November and were 
infesting celery in California. Lygus 


bugs were injuring lettuce and car- 


rots in South Carolina most of the 
month, and mole crickets were dam 
aging young onions in that state and 
various vegetables in Mississippi. 
The serpentine leaf miner was 
increasing on late tomatoes in Cali- 
fornia during the first half of No- 
vember, and the tomato fruitworm 
was causing serious losses to the 
fruits of tomato in some fields that 
did not receive adequate applications. 


Pecan Scab Spray Experiments in S. Carolina 


This department, which reviews 


t plant di and 


insect control problems. is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 


plant 


disease problems are based on observations 


submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


ECAN caused by the 


fungus Cladosporium effusum, 


scab, 


is one of the limiting factors in 
profitable commercial production of 
scabysusceptible varieties of pecan in 
South Carolina. In recent years sales 
from pecans grown in this State have 
approached $1,000,000. For several 
years South Carolina has rated sixth 
place, among southern States, in the 
production of nuts of impr ved pecan 
varieties 

These statements are 
ing to H. H. Foster and other workers 
at the South Carolina Agricultural 


acct rd 


Experiment Station, who summarize 


results of 1948 spray experiments 


Schley 


Spray plots were set up in two coun 


with the susceptible variety, 


ties, near Orangeburg in Orangeburg 
County, and at the Edisto Experi- 
ment Station in Barnwell County. In 
the Orangeburg plots the grower’s 
power spray equipment was used, 
while at the Edisto Station a man ex 
perienced in custom spraying was 
engaged to do the job 

On the Orangeburg plots the 
following fungicides were used: Bor 
deaux mixture applied as a 4-1-109 
formulation for the first sprey and 
6-2-100 in the later spray 
A”™ 3-100; “Zerlate” (zinc dimethyl 
dithiocarbamate or ziram 


to the newly accepted list of common 


“Copper 


ace rding 


names for fungicidal chemicals) 2- 
100;"Parzate™ (zincethylene bisdithio 
carbamate or zineb) 2-100; and Cu 
Zn compound, mixed for pecan spray 
ing 5-100. At the Edisto Station three 
materials were used: Bordeaux mix- 
ture; “Zerlate™; and “Karbam White” 
(ziram) 2-100. Unsprayed (control) 
trees were included at both locations 
Sprays were applied four times during 
the season. The first application was 
made between April 16 and May 1, 
The other 
made at successive inter 
vals of approximately 30 days. In 
addition, DDT (2 pounds of a 5007 
dust) was added to the last spray ap 
Orangeburg... At the 
Edisto Station two similar applications 
of DDT were made, the first with 
the final 


and preceded pollination 


three were 


plication at 


fungicide spray, and the 


second a few weeks later during 
August 

Unhulled nuts were examined 
for scab infection during the first 
Nuts 


grouped in 5 classes according to 


week of September were 
amount of scab infection, as follows 


l1—-no infection on shuck (free 
from scab) 

1 to 3 initial infections on shuck 
4 or more initial infections on 
shuck 


few - secondary 


shuck 


infections on 
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WHEAT IN CANADI 


SPRAYING PUMP FACTS 


More Oberdorfer gear pumps are used for weed spray- 
ing than all other makes of pumps combined. You can 
be sure that so many leading sprayer manufacturers have 
good reasons for specifying Oberdorfer Pumps. Here are 
some of them. 


AVAILABILITY—Stocking Distributors throughout the world. 
SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN—Only 2 moving parts. 


ALL-BRONZE CONSTRUCTION—Favored by spray chemists to re- 
Sist corrosion. 


WIDE RANGE OF sizes—350 stock sizes for varying capacities 
and pressures, depending on requirements of particular 
spraying operations. 


ADAPTABILITY—!dea!l for power take-off, pulley drive, or di- 
rectly connected to gas engine or electric motor. 


ECONOMY—Low first cost, long trouble-free service, low re- 
placement cost, and locally available. 


OFFICIAL APPROVAL—By virtually all regional, state, provincial 
and local weed spraying conferences in U.S. and Canada. 


REPUTATION OF THE MAKER—Since | 896 Oberdorfer has made 
millions of dependable gear pumps. 


THOROUGHLY TEeSTED—Hundreds of thousands of Oberdorfer 
gear pumps have now served farmers up to three years 
in actual weed-spraying use. We maintain constant test- 
ing On our own 500-acre experimental farm. We have 
furnished many pumps for testing without charge to 
agricultural colleges, county agents, and chemical 
manufacturers. 


AGRICULTURAL PUMP DIVISION, OBERDORFER FOUNDRIES, INC. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


OBERDORFER LY) 777 PUMPS 
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Results of 1949 spray experiments for control of pecan 


Table 1. 


scab on Schley 


pecans in South Carolina. 


Percent scab infection per class Average 

Treatment No. of nuts 

1 2 3 4 5 per pound 
ORANGEBURG 
None 0 1.1 0.7 20.9 771 127.3 
Bordeaux Mixture 56.2 42.0 0.8 08 0.1 122.8 
“Copper-A” 60.2 36.7 1.4 1.1 0.3 115.1 
“Zerlate” 69.0 30.2 03 04 0.0 105.4 
“Parzate” 56.6 25.3 2.7 12.4 2.8 1120 
Bordeaux Ist and 4th 
spray. Tenn, Cu-Zn com 
pound 2nd and 3rd spray 5.2 42.1 31.4 19.5 1.5 128.8 
Ist spray omitted. Tenn. 
Cu-Zn compound 2nd and 
trd spray Bordeaux 4th 
spray 15 21.4 51.0 22.9 3.0 129.3 
EDISTO STATION 
None 0 0 0 O04 99.5 86.0 
Borceaux Mixture 153 29.9 25.0 259 3.6 69.5 
‘Zerlate” 0 0 0 3. 96.0 83.9 
ist spray omitted 3 fol- 
lowing sprays with “Kar- 
bam White” 03 6.7 19.0 43.6 30.1 72.0 


3--numerous secondary 


inte “tions 


sabbed) 


on shuck (severely sc 


In addition, the effect of each 
treatment on the number of nuts per 


pound was ascertained from random 


samples collected from representative 


trees. Table 1 summarizes the results 


btained, in amount of scab infection 


and effect on size of nuts. 


At Orangeburg none of the 
sprayed trees produced more than 3 


scabhed 5) 


77 percent of the nuts 


percent severely (class 
nuts, whereas 
trom unsprayed trees fell in class 5; 
also, the unsprayed trees failed to 
produce any nuts free from = scab 
(class 1). At Orangeburg, “Zerlate™ 


was the Dest treatment, with 69 per- 


cent of the nuts in class 1, followed 
by “Copper-A,” “Parzate,” and 
Bordeaux mixture. The Cu-Zn com- 
pound appeared to be the least effec: 
tive of the fungicides tested 


under 
this treatment a high percentage of 
All 


nuts were of small size at the Orange 


the nuts were 1m classes 2 and 3 


burg plots, at least partly because of 
the limited rainfell during the sum- 
mer months at this location. The total 
rainfall, from April 1 to August 31, 
at the Edisto Station was 28.3 inches: 
at the Orangeburg plots it was only 


17.19 inches. The monthly average 


rainfall for the five months at. the 
Edisto and Orangeburg plots was 
5.66” and 3.43” respectively 


Scab was more severe at the 
Edisto Station than 
Of the nuts from unsprayed trees 
“Zor. 
failed to control scab at this 


at Orangeburg 


99.5 percent were in class 5 
late” 
Station, since 96 percent of the nuts 
under this treatment were in class § 
The only effective treatment was Bor 
deaux mixture, with 3.6 percent of 
the Although only 
15.3 percent of the Bordeaux-sprayed 
(Turn to Page 70) 


nuts in class ¥ 


TABLE 2 — Effectiveness of different spray treatments on the control of brown rot of peaches in 


Sproy treatments 


Plot 


transit and storage. South Carolina experiments, 1948" 


num- Blossom sprays Petal Calyx First Second Third Fourth 
ber First Second Third fall cover cover cover cover 
1 Lim Wet- Wet Wet Wet Wet Wet- 
sulfur table table table table table table 
sulfur sulfur os sulfur sulfur sulfur sulfur 
+> ++ +> 
ZnLime ZnLime ZnLime 
2 Lime Lime Lime “2 2s bs 
sulfur sulfur sulfur 
+ Phygon Phygon Phygon 
5 Phygon Phygon Phygon Phygon 
. + t Il, 
Lime strength strength 
6 Zerlate Zerlate Zerlate Zerlate 
+ 
Lime 
7 Parzate Parzate Parzate Parzate 
+ 
Lime 
8 Parzate Parzate Parzate Parzat 
Zerlate Zerlate Zerlate Zerlate 
Lim 
4 Commercial Sprayed--6 or 7 applications wettable sulfur 


s Insecticides were 


cover, DDT, 2 Ibs. of a 50"; 


* 4 days in transit and 4 days at 
3 days at 


36-45 F 


75-85 F 


6 days at 
4 days at 


TANUARY. 1950 


added to 


all treatmente 


concentration to 


75-85 |b 


( Speed sprayer) 


oom te nperature 


2 the 
in third and fourth cover 


FL) 


as follows: lead arsenate (acid) 
1”) gals., 


(75-85 


to 100 gals. 


Percent brown rot in storage 
Chicago” Clemson 
Fifth Top Bottom Coid ‘Room 
cover loyer loyer storage storage 
Wet 27 15 Os ei 
table 
sulfur 
ZnLimne 
Linn 119 16.9 41 77 
only 
Wet 27 0.5 17 05 
table 
sulfur + 
l ithe 
“ 14 2.1 0.0 16 
45 3.3 00 11 
Zerlate 14 2.5 00 2.1 
+ 
Lime 
Parzate 4.5 91 00 63 
+ 
Lime 
Parzate 21.5 184 27 13.1 
Zerlate 
Lime 
11.0 19.2 


in petal-fall, Calyx drop, first cover, fifth 
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COLUMBIA'S = 
for supplying 


These chibrinated’ tenzenes are available for imme- 

diate shipment in any quantity, including mixed 

Gate with other products, You \may find rany 

PL ee " ae —— desirable advantages for your business by using 
ORTHO- DICHLOROBEN? “4 CoPsabie facilities at least, it's worth checking. 
58 gallon drums 8.000 gion ak cam Do it now . . . coptact our nearest district office, or 
ONC a cu ies BEN: : ase write Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Chem- 
ne oda EN} ical Division, Fifth ac Bellefield, [ittsburgh 13, Pa. 


6 Sion dba $000 celica tank oars 
COLUMBIA 


CHICAGO « MINNEAPOLIS - BOSTON ~LOUE - CHARLOTTE + 
MEW YORK + GANCINN «TI = ie CLLYELAN. + 
PAINT += GLASS . CHEMICALS - BRUSHES © PLASTICS 
PITTSBURGH PLATE. GLASS COMPANY. 
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Determination of DDT in Milk 
Produced in Barns Sprayed With 


DDT INSECTICIDES: 


WO important announcements 
had a profound effect upon the 
insecticide trade during the past 
year. One was the report by Laake 
(1), that DDT could be found in 
milk as a result of the application of 
DDT insecticides to dairy barns. The 
other was a recommendation by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
issued about the same time, that the 
use of DDT sprays for controlling 
insects in dairy barns should be dis 
continued 
The desire for additional in 
formation on the subject prompted 


the launching of a cooperative barn 


spraying project which was conducted 
by the Entomology Department of 
the New Jersey Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, Rutgers University, 


and the Geigy Company, Inc. (Since 
the purpose of this paper is to present 
only the results of a chemical study 
of milk obtained from cows housed 
in barns sprayed with DDT insecti 
cides, the data on fly control will be 
discussed in a subsequent paper.) 
Analyses of the milk samples were 
made in the Bayonne, N. J., labora- 
tory of the Geigy Company, Inc 


Description of Barns 


HE four dairy barns sprayed in 

these experiments were located 

in central New Jersey. Sanitation con 

ditions were very good in all barns 

except No. 4, which was below aver- 

age. Milk from the latter barn was 

sold in bulk, while milk from the 

other barns was bottled on the prem 
Chemist, Geigy Company, Ine 

2 Associate Research Specialist in Entom 

ology. N. J. Agri. Exp. Sta 

Entomologist, Geigy Ce., Ine 

* Paper of the Journal Series, N. J. Agri 


Exp. Station, Rutgers Univ The State Univ 
ef N. J.. Dept. of Entomology. 
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By 


H. J. Harris’, E. J. Hansens 


and C. C. Alexander 


ises. All of the barns had concrete 
floors and rough surfaced walls and 
ceilings, except one wing of barn No 
3, which had painted plywood walls 
and ceiling. Barn No. 1 was sprayed 
with methoxychlor during the summer 
of 1948, while the others were treated 
with DDT insecticides 


Spray Applications 

PRAYS in these experiments were 

applied on May 11 and 12, 1949, 
with a power sprayer at a pressure 
of 200 pounds per square inch. The 
walls and ceilings of the barns were 
thoroughly covered with spray. Feed 
troughs and drinking fountains were 
covered by tarpaulins during the 
spraying. Feed and salt blocks were 
either covered or removed. The stan 
chions were not intentionally sprayed; 
neither were they protected from ac 
cidental application. All of the cows 
were out of the barns during the 


actual spraying and were kept on 


pasture for the duration of the samp 
ling period, except for milking. A 
summary of the spray applied to each 
barn is shown in Table | 


Sampling Methods 

WO quarts of commercially 

bottled milk were selected from 
all barns, except No. 4, at each samp 
ling. The sample for analysis was 
taken from a mixture of these two 
quarts. At barn No. 4, samples were 
hand-milked composites taken from 
about 10 cows. Approximately one 
quart of milk was taken at each 
sampling. Samples were treated with 
formalin at rate of one ml. per quart 
milk and stored at 35°F. until the 
analytical procedure was begun. As 
indicated in Table 2, two samples 
were taken from each barn before the 
spray application, one on the day of 
appheation (evening milking), and 
samples 1, 3, 7 and 14 days after the 


spray 


TABLE 1 
Spray Applications, May 11 and 12, 1949. 


Gallons of 


Barn No. Spray Materials Amount/100 gals. of spray Spray Applied 
180 lbs., 50% DDT in clay base 
2 120 Ibs., 5+ DDT in clay base plus 
10 Ibs., 50¢7DDT wettable powder 


20 Ibs., 500; 
20 Ibs., 500; 


DDT wettable powder 
DDT wettable powder 


TABLE 2 
Results of Analyses of Milk from Barns Sprayed with DDT 
Insecticides. Figures Indicate ppm of DDT. 


Date of Sampling 


4/27 before spray 

5/9 before spray 
5/11—5/12 day of spray 
5/12—5/13 one day after 
5/14—5/15 three days after 
5/18—5/19 one week after 
5/25 two weeks after 


Barn No, 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
03 
0 
0 
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Analytical Procedure 


HE method of Schechter, et al 
fy 3) was used for the extraction 
DDT and fat from the milk and 
the subsequent separation of the fat 
trom DDT 


sample as called tor m the procedure 


Instead of the 100 gram 


1 30 gram sample was used in the 

inalysis. The DDT was analyzed 
colorimetrically by the method of 
Schechter, et al. (4) with certain mod 
ifications as proposed by Chitford (4) 
After the removal of the but 

ter fat. the milk residue was nitrated 

f olere acid. The 


nitration tech 


dlong with 10 mg 
usual spray residuc 
nique was used, where the mixture ts 
hrought slowly trom ice bath temp 
rature to about 83° C., then placed 
m a steambath for Y2 hour 

Ethyl ether was used for th 
straction of the diluted 
mixture. The ether extract was wash 
d with 10 ml. portions of 10 WV 
KOH. After the final 
saturated NaCl 
xtract was filtered through fine glass 
vool and was evaporated The flask 
n which the ether extract was evap 


rated. was heated on a steam hath 


nitration 


wash with 


solution, the ether 


r | hour 

The residue was taken up with 
imls. of benzene and the color deve! 
ped with 10 mis. of sodium methy 
ate Spectrophotometric — measure 
ments were made in a ¥ cm. cell at 
600 milimicrons using a Beckman 
juartz Model DU Spectrophotometer 

A standard working curve was 
set up by adding known amounts ol 
technical DDT to blank milk samples 
ind analyzing them, following (he 
A faint blue color 
ition was produced with as little as 
10 micrograms of DDT. This rep 


resents a concentration of 0.2) ppm 


ihove procedure 


for a 30 gram sample of milk 

Milk samples from the four 
tarms deserthed 
amilarly analyzed. The 
tabulated in Table 2 


there a visite hue color which would 


Jarry above were 
results arc 
In no case was 
nositively imdicate the presence of 
DDT 
Discussion 

ESULTS of these experiments ri 
R veal that by following simple 
precautions it is possible to spray 


$2 


well managed dairy barns without 
danger of a significant milk contamin 
It is doubtful that the indica 
tion of minute amounts of DDT in 


ation 


me or two scattered samples, as in 
barns Nos. 2 and 3, has any signifi 
cance. However, when four consecu 
tive samples show evidence of contain 


ing DDT (barn No. 4). the results 


probably are significant 


There were no indications of 
DDT contamination in any of the 
samples taken from barn No. 1. In 
barn No indications of a DDT 
content were found in the first before 
spray sample and the sample taken 
the day of the spray 


DDT 
> was that taken three days 


The only sampk 
indic iting 
harn No 


ifter the application 


contamination mn 


Samples taken 
from barn No. 4 on the day of spray 
ing as well as samples taken one day 
three days, and one week after spray 
ing were found to give indications for 
minute amounts of DDT. Since this 
barn had the poorest sanitation, it ap 
pears that under these conditions 
milk contamination ts more likely to 
This was the only barn where 


hand milked. Thes 


data reveal that if milk contamina 


cour 


samples were 


tion does occur following barn spray 
ing applications, it probably comes 
from careless handling of milk rather 
than from mbhalation, contamination 
ff feed, cows licking sprayed surfaces 
wo any of the other ways that have 
heen suggested. The pattern of con 
tamination in barn No. 4 is not similar 
to that resulting from the feeding ot 


forage crops carrying a DDT residuc 


Summary 


Four dairy barns in New Jer 
sy were sprayed with DDT insect: 
drinking 


cides. Feed troughs, and 


Feed was 


either removed or covered and the 


fountains were covered 


cows were removed during the spray 
applications. Milk samples were taken 
from each barn two times before and 
five times after the application. Al- 
though a visible blue color, which posi- 
tively indicates the presence of DDT 
in the analytical method used, was 
not found in any of the samples, 

of 28 samples showed spectrophoto 
metric evidence of containing trom 
03 to .0O5 ppm of DDT. Four of the 
seven apparently contaminated sam 
ples came from the barn where the 
least santtary milk-handling methods 
vere followed. The results indicate 
that when good dairy practices are 
followed, barn sprays applied with 
empk precautions are not hkely to 


result in milk contamination 
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Test results indicate that when good dairy 
practices are followed, barn sprays applied 
with simple precautions are not likely to 
cause contamination of milk. Most affected 
milk came from barns where least sanitary 
measures were taken to safeguard supply. 
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HE development of parath:on 

0.0 - diethyl,O - p - nitropheny! 

thiophosphate) as an insecticide 
for use on fruit and vegetable crops 
has involved the determination of this 
compound in spray residues on a 
variety of materials. A colorimetric 
method has been described recently 
(1) which permits the estimation ot 
as little as 20 micrograms in the 
final solution. When dealing with 
plant tissue the method will determine 
concentrations as small as 0.1 ppm 
ind estimate lower concentrations 
hased on the we'ght of the plant ma 
terial 

Questel and Connin (3) have 
shown that parathion can be ab 
sorbed by the root system of young 
corn plants from soil receiving high 
dosages of the chemical and can be 
translocated rendering the leaves and 
stalks toxic for a certain period of 
time to corn borer larvae placed on 
them. These observations made it 
desirable to develop a bioassay method 
capable of detecting and estimating 
small amounts of parathion in or on 
plant tissue for correlation with the 
colorimetric procedure — mentioned 
thove. 

The extraordinary sensitivity 
if mosquito larvae to parathion led 
to the hope that a satisfactory bioassay 
method might be developed using the 
larvae as a test insect. 

Preliminary work with water 
suspensions of plant tissue, macerated 
mn a Waring blendor, using larvae of 
Aedes aegypti, indicated that many 
such extracts were toxic to the larvae, 
in the absence of parathion. It was 
found subsequently that benzene ex- 
tracts of macerated tissue from treated 
plants contained most of the parathion 
present originally (80-90¢7), while 
such extracts from untreated plants 
were, for the most part, non-toxic to 
the larvae 

It was thus p ssible to develop 
a satisfactory method based on the 
comparison of two  dose-mortality 
curves: (a) a curve obtained by dilut 
ing a standard solution of parathion 
containing untreated plant extract; 
(b) a curve obtained by diluting an 
extract of treated plant tissue, each 
ce. of which represented a known 
amount of plant material. The median 
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Method of Bioassay for Traces of 


PARATHION 


In Plant Material 


by Kenneth Nolan and Frank Wilcoxon 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


lethal dose or LD» ot (a) expressed 
in micrograms of parathion per beaker 
divided by the LD» of (b) expressed 
in grams of plant material per beaker 
gives the content of parathion in the 
tissue expressed in parts per million 
The following procedure was finally 
adopted 

(1) Preparanon and evalua 
tion of sample. One hundred to twi 
hundred grams of the plant material 
is macerated in a Waring Hlendor 
with an equal weight of water, and 
the resulting suspension is extracted 
with benzene as described in (1) giv 
ing a final benzene solution each cc 
of which represents approximately 1 
gram of sample. Various amounts of 
this solution are pipetted into 300 ce 
beakers and the benzene evaporated 
with an air jet. The residue ts dis 
solved by adding Y2 cc. of acetone to 
each beaker and then 24.5 cc. of 
water added. Twenty-five cc. of water 
containing 10 three-day old larvac 
of Aedes aegypti are then added, and 
the beakers allowed to stand for 40 
hours covered with a watch glass. At 
the end of this period counts of dead 
larvae are made, and the results plot 
ted on log probability paper. The 
criterion of death is taken as the 


Sample 


Green onion bulbs three months after 
planting sets in soil containing 100 Ibs 


acre of Parathion 


inability of submerged larvae to rise 
to the surface. At each concentration 
3 replicate beakers are used, so that 
the number of larvae used in estab- 
lishing the dose-mortality curve is 
trom 90-120 individuals. The LD» 
value expressed in grams of tissue per 
beaker may be estimated from the line 
fitted by eye to the data plotted on log 
probability paper. or the more elab- 
orate methods of Bliss (2) may he 
used if desired 

(2) Preparation of Parathion 
Standard. A benzene extract of un 
treated plant tissue is prepared as 
previously described for the treated 
sample to yield a final concentration 
of 1 gram of untreated plant tissue 
per ce. of benzene. To 24 ce. of this 
extract is added i cc. of an 000125 
solution of parathion in benzene to 
obtain the standard parathion solu- 
tion containing 0.07 micrograms of 
parathion per cc. of benzene extract 
or 0.0521 micrograms of parathion 
per gram of plant material. Various 
amounts of the standard solution are 
pipetted into 300 cc. beakers to give 
concentrations of parathion ranging 
trom .025 to 0.15 micrograms per 
beaker. The general procedure out- 

(Turn to Page 74) 


P.P.M. Parathion 
by Chemical An- P.P.M. Parathion 
alyses by Bioassay 


0.11 0.10 


Potato foliage two months after planting 


in soil containing 100 Ibs./acre of para- 


thion 


Corn foliage one month after planting 
in soil containing 25 Ibs./acre parathion 


String beans, 2% Dust, 4 X beans devel- 
oped since dustirg 7/9/48, Sampled 


7/22/48. 


0.02 


String beans dusted 7/2/48 beans formed 


at time of dusting, picked 7/6/48 
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WEED KILLERS 


cory 


or your own private label 


x _—*For those hard-to-kill, woody perennials 
f mature weeds. STANTOX “'P-44" is being 
used increasingly in— volume concen- 
é . ‘ ! , 


STANTOX “T- 45” 


(Esters of 2, 4, 5-T acid) | 


Re 
For certain species of woody and herbaceous 
plants that are resistant to 2, 4-D. A com. 


bination of equal parts of STANTOX “T-45"" 


and STANTOX “'P-44" has been found to be 
more effective on woody growth in general. 


and 


“4 


B STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


~ . 1300 gi FFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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_ Suppliers’ Bulletins — 


IPC Booklet Available 

Copies of the booklet “The 
ABC of IPC,” describing uses of 
the herbicide isopropyl phenyl car 
bamate, are available from the Jack 
Wilson Chemical Co., P. O. Box 
809, Stockton, California. The 
pamphlet contains information on the 
various crops and ornamental plants 
which have been field treated with 
the material, and indicates the grasses 
on which successful control has been 
effected Other information includes 
a discussion of past experience with 
the material, how to avoid failures, 
and cautions about its use. 
Offers Dust Data 

Dicalite Division of Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp., New York, has issued 
a recent technical bulletin on “Dica- 
lite Diatomaceous Aids to Industry,” 
describing use of the material as car 
riers for insecticides and conditioning 
agents for fertilizers. Dicalite is used 
as a fluffing agent for heavier dusts 
in insecticides; as a carrier for gase 
ous and liquid toxicants; and as an 
absorbent in seed disease control, the 
makers state. For fertilizers, the ma 
terial is used as an anti-caking agent. 
The bulletin is available from the 
company’s offices, Los Angeles, Calif 
oe 

Issue Safety Catalog 

Willson Products, Inc., Read 
ing, Pa., has just issued its new safety 
equipment catolog, covering the com 
pany’s line of eye and respiratory 
equipment. Included is a discussion 
of types of respiratory hazards, and 
suggestions on what respirators to 
use for specific hazards, and care and 
maintenance of respirators 

a 

“EPN,”’ New Insecticide 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. has de 
veloped a new insecticidal material, 
“EPN™ ethyl p-nitrophenyl thionc- 
benzene phosphate) which has shown 
promising acaricidal and insecticidal 
properties. The material has been 
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found to control red spider, European 
red mite, citrus red mite, Pacific 
Bryobia (brown and clover) and 
Willamette. It has shown promise 
for control of insects such as plum 
curculio, onion thrips, olive scale, 
Oriental fruit fly, Oriental fruit 
moth, codhing month and European 
corn borer 

EPN will he available for 
commercial use by growers during 
the 1950 season, the company states 

” 

Weed Recommendations Out 

The Great Western Division 
of Dow Chemical Co. has issued a 
weed control chart for 1950, civing 
specific instructions for use of herbi- 
cides for control of weeds in grain, 
pastures, non-crop areas, for woody 
plants and brush, and other places 
The instructions include information 
on what herbicide is recommended, 
the amount to use per acre, wher to 
use it, and other information under 
the head of “remarks.” Copies are 
available from the Dow San Fran 
cisco office, 310 Sansome St 


Monsanto “Penta” Booklet 

An illustrated 25-page booklet 
on the use of pentachlorophenol as a 
wood preservative has been announc- 
ed by Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, Mo 

The booklet presents examples 
of the advantage of treating wood 
with pentachlorophenol __ solutions, 
showing how properly used solutions 
of the chemical, commonly known as 
“penta,” are said to protect wood 
from attack by decay and wood-eating 
insects. Copies are available from the 
company. 
Herbicide Bibliography 

“Bibliographical Report on 
Herbicides” is the name of a recently- 
published work by R. R Heal and 
D. G. Thompson, graduate students 
at the University of Minnesota, un- 
der the direction of Dr. R. S$. Dun- 
ham. The 68-page book summarizes 
the literature on 2,4-D, IPC,2,4,5,-T, 
“Methoxone™ and other herbicides. 
Following this, there is a complete 
bibliography on herbicides, said to be 
the most complete ever compiled on 
the subject. The bibliography is for 
sale by the University, Campus Book 
Store, St. Paul 1, Minn. Price is $1.25 
for mail orders 


Fertilizer Applicator is Announced 


Baughman Manutacturing Co., 
Inc., Jerseyville, Hl. has announced 
a new fertilizer sprayer attachment 
for its models “K™ and “K-2” bodies 
The new device, designated as “Mod 
el 235” prevents the wind and air 
from getting to the material being 
thrown by the distributor, confines 
the usual airblast and directs it 
through a tapered fan-shaped cover 


which directs the material outward 
and downward to the ground. Both 
fine and coarse particles are evenly 
distributed, the makers state. Use of 
the new attachment will permit 
limestone to be thrown 30 feet, and 
ordinary fertilizer, such as phos 
phate, approximately 20 feet. The 
attachment folds to less than 8 feet 


for highway travel 
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A NEWLY IMPROVED 
TECHNICAL DDT 


Pennsalt’s PEN LECH * is one of the biggest that we are making a product that is equal 
things to hit the agricultural chemical or better to any we might be able to make 
market in vears! Read what one customer from a 50% dust.” 


writes about it ‘ 
rhis is only one of the many enthusiastic 


"After using PENTECH A in the prepara- comments we have received about the su- 
tion of 5%. 10% and 50°&% DDT dust, I perior compounding qualities of PI NTECH. 
wanted to take this opportunity of letting 

And here's the reason : 

Chen ’ PENTEC H meets all the require- 
ments of a high quality tec hnical grade DDI 
“As you know, our plant is equipped with jy ically, PEN TECH is different. For Penn- 


Soro - ‘ ’ mate } \ 
a Sprout-Waldron intimate blender which salt has developed a process to remove the 


vou know how we had been getting along 


with this material 


t ng illing, and re ing , 
consists of mixing, milling mixing wax-like property of technical DDT and 


make it friat That's why PENTECH is 


"With our equiprine niwe have obtained CX. 
cellent results with vour PENTECH A in all better for flexibility and long-run economy. 


grades of DDT dusts which we have put out What’s more, because of its high active- 


' 


material has gone it twpes of w 
Phe material has gone in all types of work ingredient content, PENTECH lowers 


sing from fl ont n towns t mtr 
ving from fly control in towns to control freight. handling, and storage costs con- 


rm at t ar wor n agri- : 
worm and corn ear worm in agri siderably. Its been proven in the field! 
cultural fields. In no case have we had any 


complaint as to the killing ability of the *Trade-Mark P.S.M. Co. 
material nor to its mechanical condition 
"Frankly, by using vour PENTECH A we 


are saving quite a bit of money over buying 


a 30% dust for further cutting, and we feel 


for makers 
of 


4 Get the facts about this revolutionary DDT. ' 

Write to: Agricultural Chemicals Division, concentrates 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, . 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Bryan, Texas; =~ fim shed dusts 


Tacoma, Washington. 


and 


PENN SET (SS 


agricultural chemicals 


BASIC CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS FOR 100 YEARS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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DDT Reduces Lygus Bugs 
DDT dusting of alfalfa seed 
plants will reduce Lygus bug damage 


without destroying the pollinating 
bees, according to a recent USDA 
Bulletin. This makes it possible to 
get a paying crop of seeds, and also 
to meet the production of 60,000,000 
pounds of alfalfa seed needed for 
United States plantings each year 
By proper application of DDT dust 
in localities where domestic or wild 
bees are numerous, it is possible, they 


say, to produce at least double the 


usual yield of 150 pounds of seed 
per acre 

The threshings from DDT 
dusted alfalfa seed crops should n 
be fed to dairy animals or to meat 
animals that are being finished for 
slaughter, however, because of th 
danger of contaminating milk and 
meat 

. 


Insecticides on Leaves 
Laboratory tests of the effect 
DDT and 


Im Various con 


of benzene hexachlorick 


derris powder applied 
centrations on potato leaves indicated 


the BHC to be very 
ing feeding at .066¢: DDT gave good 


potent, inhibit 
results; derris powder reduced the 


damage to leaves at concentrations of 


12 to .256 rotenone but had slight 
lethal effect. Tests with phenothia 
zine gave unsatisfactory results 
The vapors have no effect at 
¥ degrees, also, th 
| 


icss SUS 


temperatures to 2 
full grown adult larvae are 
ceptible to the insecticides, as they 
stop eating. A more pronounced ef 


tect is expected on the pupae and 


the hatching adults. Landbouwk 
Tvdschr. 61. 233-44 (1949) 
oe 


Deer Repellent by Plane 
The effectiveness of a chemical 
deer repellent manufactured by B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Company, was 
tested recently in an experimental 
Mane crop dusting run by the 
Fish and Game Department of the 


Hampshire. Using 


State of New 
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eight pounds of the companys 


“Good-rite zip.” to 40 gallons of 


water, the plane cruised over 21 


acres of beans with spraying jets set 
at five gallons per acre 

According to the New Ham 
shire report, airplane spraying 1s 
satisfactory method of applying th 
chemical repellent which discourages 
deer trom invading fields of crop 
The product is a special formulator 
which depends upon taste for its 1 
pellent action. Deer are said to find 


z.i.p.” sprayed leaves so unpalatable 
that they spit them out 
e 
Tenn. Tests Toxicants 
Tests at the Tennessee station 


with three new insecticides for n 
trol of Mexican bean beetle, showed 
that rotenone 1s still the 1 t effec 
tive insecticide for this purpose The 
new materials in the tests meluded 
toxaphene (2 percent), parathion 
(0.25 percent) and the methoxy ana 
log of DDT (5 percent), but further 
details are not given in the report 


DDT 


nfirmed 


Tests with 


against tomato iruit worm 


pereent 


previous tests which had shown a re 


duction in yield, but the cause of th 
reduction was not determined. Ex 


cellent: results were obtained. how 


ever, with DDT, although cryolit: 
used in a dry bait was “yust as good.” 

Tests were run at the Tennes 
see station to learn if the rgank 
phosphates might have value in con 
trol of tobacco hornworm, for which 
lead arsenate has long been the stand 
A dust of 0.25 per 


cent parathion killed the worms in 


ard insecticide 


three hours, but neither hexaethy! 
tetraphosphate nor tetraethyl pyro 
phosphate was effective at this dos 
age. Dilutions of parathion as high 
as 1 to 8,000 also showed toxicity 
A preliminary M.L.D 


per gram body weight was obtained 


t .0O1 mg 


it is pointed out, compares with 
0.014 mg. for paris green and 0.16 
mg. for lead arsenate, indicating that 


this ryank ph sphate is 14 times 


more toxic than paris green and about 
130 times more toxic than lead 
arsenate. Parathion, the report states, 
is not likely to present a residue prob 
lem, because of its low vapor pres 
sure. When exposed to the air it 
retained its toxicity for about 5 to 6 
days, but at the end of two weeks a 
1 to 4,000 dust was no longer effec 
tive, the toxic element having evapo 
rated 

From these tests it was con 
cluded that parathion “shows promise 
of becoming an excellent insecticick 
for tobacco insects. It is extremely 
toxic to a wide range of msects and 
does not appear to present a residuc 
problem.” 
2 


Florida Grasshopper Tests 

At the Flonda Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Gainesville, Fla 
ficld and cage tests were made with 
three insecticides for 
eastern lubber grasshopper. In_ th 
field tests “Isotox™ (1.5 percent gam 
madisomer), chlorinated camphen 
20 percent, and chlordane, 3 percent 
were used. Chlordane, says a briet 
note in the station’s annual report 
did not produce as effective con 
trol as did the other two materials 
which gave about equa! results. In the 
cage trials at Gainesville toxaphen 


20 percent, chlordane, 3 percent, and 
parathion, 1 percent dusts were used 
Final mortalities from the three ma 
terials were nearly equal but chlor 
dane acted more slow!y and a longer 
period of exposure was required 

In tests at Gainesville ot 


pneumatic insecticick spray equip 
ment a one-row experimental tractor 
was used in several experiments 
Functional parts of this unit, from 
the spray standpoint, were a forage 
fan, a poston air pump and primar 
attached to a 


pneumatic nozzles, 


combination of large air nozzles 
angled directly across the crop row 

Studying results, it was ind: 
cated that the test unit. using thre: 


gallons of concentrated insecticide 


gave results very nearly compar 
able to those obtained with conven 
tional equipment using 70 to 10 
wr more gallons of diluted insecticicdk 


material per act 
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the measure of 


crop success! 


blen Write t 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 


East Grand Avenue. Chicago, |! 
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Western Spray Meeting 

The 24th annual Western Co 
operative Spray Conference was 
scheduled to be held at the Imperial 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon, January 
5-7, according to Fred L. Overley,. 
director of the tree fruit experiment 
station in Wenatchee, Washington, 
and secretary of the conference 

The meeting on the afternoon 
of Thursday, as well as the meetings 
scheduled for Friday and Saturday 
mornings, were to be open to research 
workers of the U.S.D.A. and to the 
experiment station workers from the 
states of Washington, Oregon, Cali 
tornia, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Col 
orado and the Britis! 
Columbia, as well as other states 

© 


Aldrin & Dieldrin Chosen 


Two new coined names for insec 


province of 


ticides have been announced by the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Pest 
Control, according to an announcs 
ment by Dr. S. A. Rohwer, 


Entomology and 


assistant 
chet, Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine, U.S.D_A., commit 
tee chairman. The two new names 
are “dieldrin”, for an _ insecticidal 
product containing 1,2,3,4,10,10-hex 
epoxy, 1,4,4a,*,6,7,8.8a 
1.4.5.8 


thalene, and “aldrin™, for an insecti 


achloro-6,7 
octahydro dimethanonaph 
cidal product containing 1,2,3,4,10, 
10-hexachloro - 1,4,4a,5,8.8a - hexahy 
dro-1,4,5,8-dimethanonaphthalene 
Dieldrin is the coined name for 
“Compound 497°, produced by Jul 
ius Hyman & Co., Denver, Colo. It 
is a coined common name for a spe 
cific product, and should be used as 
a common name, the announcement 
The name is based on the 


name of the chemist, Diels, who has 


reminds 


been associated with chemical investi 
gations which developed a chemical 
synthesis known as the Diels-Alder 
condensation 

Aldrin is the coined name for 
‘Compound 118”, produced by Julius 
Hyman & Co., Denver, Colo. It, too, 


is to be used as a common name 
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B. P. I. Forms New Weed Control Division 


He U. § 


culture has announced the form 


Department of Agri 


ation of a new division for investi 
gations in weed control. Dr. Roy L 
Lovvorn, Raleigh, N. C., has been 
named to head the new division. Dr 
Robert N. Salter, chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul 
tural Engineering explained the oper 
ation of the new division as follows 

“Weed problems of all crops 
will be integrated under the direction 
None will be neglected 
All work on 


weed research im tne Bureau, regard 


f this unit 
insofar as funds permit 
less of crops involved and including 
weed control machinery will be co 
ordinated by the head of the new 
division , 

In introducing Dr. Lovwvorn, 
Dr. Salter stated that the 


head is well known for his leadership 


divist n 


In Tese arch n pastur management in 


MEETINGS 


University of Illinois Spray School. 
Urbana, Ill., January 17-19. 

Texas Entomological Society. Rice 
Hotel. Houston, Texas, January 
19 & 20. 

Southern Association of Science 
and Industry, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans, La., January 23-24. 

Western Weed Control Conference. 
Denver. Colorado, January 31 to 
February 2. 

Purdue University Pest Control 
Conference Lafayette, Ind., Feb- 
ruary 6-10. 

Association of Southern Agricul- 
tural Workers and Southern 
Weed Control Conference. Bil- 
oxi, Miss., Feb. 8-10. 

12th Annual Kansas State Weed 
Conference, Topeka, February 15 
and 16. 

Midwestern Shade Tree Confer- 
ence, La Salle Hotel. Chicago, 
February 15-17. 

Kansas State Weed Control Con- 
ference Topeka, Kan., February 
15 & 16. 

North Central Branch, A.A.E.E., 
President Hotel. Kansas City, Mo.. 
March 23 & 24. 

National Fertilizer Association — 
Greenbrier Hotel. White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 12-14. 

Pacific Slope Branch, A.A.E.E.., 


Hotel Casa del Rey. Santa Cruz, 
Calif.. June 14. 15 & 16, 1950. 


North Carolina. Dr. Lovwvorn is a 
native of Alabama, and holds degrees 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
the University of Missouri and the 
University of Wisconsin. For the 
past five years he has been responsible 
for the supervision and direction of 
the cooperative pasture management 
investigations between the B.P.1. and 
the N. Carolina Agricultural Experi 
ment Station 

The Bureau's work in weed 
control is keing strengthened at two 
points in the feld, Dr. Salter stated 
In New Jersey where a half-time posi 
tion has been increased to full-time; 
ind at the Delta Branch Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss., a full-time 
position is being set up for investiga 
tions in the control of grass weeds in 
otton 

~ 

N. E. Weed Meeting 

The Northeastern 
Weed Conference was held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, Jan 
uary 3-3. Officers elected for 1950 
were H. L. Yowell, Esso Laboratories, 
Elizabeth, N. J., president; Dr. S. M 
Raleigh, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa., vice-president; and 
Walter + Jacob, Long Island Re 
search Farm, Riverhead, L. L, N. Y., 
A complete ac 


count of the meeting will appear in 


States 


secretary, treasurer 


the February issue 


F. D. A. Hearings 


The Food and Drug Administration 
Heorings to establish tolerances for 
residues of economic poisons on fruits 
and vegetables, were to get under way 
in Washington, D. C. on January 17. 
Bernard D. Levinson was scheduled to 
be the presiding officer. 

The first phase of the heorings wos 
to deal with the necessity for using 
added substonces for controlling pests 
which interfere with the production of 
fresh fruits and vegetables Opening 
testimony wos scheduled to come from 
representatives of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, followed by representatives 
of state agencies and later by growers’ 
associations 

A summary of the first several days 
of the Heorings will appeor in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Agricultural Chemicals. 
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Joins Pittsburgh Agri. 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chem 
wal Co.. New York has announced 
the appointment of W. Scott James 
to handle the company’s east coast 
stiles and to be responsible for the 


registration of labels for the firm. He 


W. Scott James 


produce techmecal and poy 
Har bulletins on rodenticides, insec 
ticides funyierd . ind herbreides 


manufactured by the mpany 


Mr James 4 Native of Mary 
nd, and ts «a vraduate m entomology 
t the University of Maryland. H 
vas connected with the Microniter 

at Moorestown, No |. for a num 

# years, and later hecam 

manaver of the Central Cher 
tl Corporation of Virginia, at H 
risburg. Va 

. 


Kansas Weed Conference 
The 2th annual Kansas 
State Weed Conterence will be held 
it Topeka on February 1% and 16 
rding to T. F. Yost, Topeka, Stat 
Weed Control Supervisor of Kansas 
The prehminary program called t 
i talk on spraying weeds m crops 
WH. Phillips, USDA, Hays, Kansas 
: Perenmal Weeds.” Vernor 
Woestmeyer, Kansas State Coll 
Sprayer Machin *roblems 
Prot. G. E. Fairbanks, Kansas Stat 
Colleg “Problems of the Cust 


Spraying 


Ground Spray Operator 
lenmings, Owerland Pas 
Spraying Roadsides.” by 
nm, assistant Stat 


Topeka rpan 
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grass led by Dr. Yost; and “Volatih 
zation and Dritt.” by George McCall, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co 
The annual banquet will be held on 
the 1$th, with Charles Gilbert, South 
Dakota State Weed supervisor as 
speaker. Dr. Harold Myers, Kansas 
State College will be toastmaster 
. 

Discovers New Fungicide 

Development of a new agn 
ultural fungicide said to be effectiv 
attiag king 


dis secs 


inst fungus 


fruits veuetabh crops ind certam 
1 
} 


/ iunnounced by th 


plants has been 
Standard Oil Development Company 
The product, “SR-406 was devel 
ped after several years of intensiy 

earch between the Ess 


ratories and Rutgers University 


The material was then placed under 


held test for three years by several 
cultural experiment stations in the 
1 States and abroad 


The tests 


ntrol ot a wide variety 


showed promising 
of diseases 
peaches 


apples, 


ncluding those of 


cherries, celery, tomatoes, potatoes 


irrots ysanthemums, carnations, 


ind roses. The new 


hecause of its high 


material is of 

Interest 

m fruits and it has also been 

successfully on bananas and 
in the tropics 

Manufacture and distribution 

new fungicide is to be handled 

by the California Spray-Chemieal 

Richmond 


| Caht., which 
has heen licensed to conduct th 


Compan 


Wolf Joins duPont 

Dr. Dale E. Wolf, asso 
search specialist in weed control at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

N_ J.. has announced that he w 

au the staff t | duPont 
Nemours © Co... Inc Grasselh 
Chemicals Department, in Wilming 
n, Del. on January 1%. He will ls 
ve of herbroide research tor th 

nt 

Dr. Wolf has been prominent 
d control activities at Rutgers 
helped proncer in pre-emergent 
1d aided im the 
rm Weed Cont: 


he 1S NOW sect 


rganizati 


Baxter to Coke Oven 

Coke Oven Ammonia Re- 
search Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, has 
announced the appointment of Aaron 
Baxter to its staff as Southern agrono 
mist. The appointment was effective 
n November. the company says. Mr 


Aaron Baxter 


Baxter is a native of Alabama, and is 
a vraduate of Ala 
tute. He had several years of exper 


Polytechnic Insti 
tence in soils work before entering 
Ohio State 


study m agronomy 


University for further 
He has now com 
pleted research requirements for his 
While at Ohio 


State. he conducted extensive research 
in the field of soil fertility, 


Doctorate degree 
with em 
phasis on the study of magnesium 


Pring Heads Dust Div. 
Robert T. Pring has been ap 
pointed Technical Director of the 
Dust and Fume Division of Amer 
Wheelabrator © 
Mishawaka 
ffective January 1, the 
unnounced. Mr 
in Chemical Engineering trom Tutts 


Equipment 
rporation, Indiana, 
mpany has 


Pring holds a degree 


. 
Wilson T. Lundy Retires 
Wilson T. Lundy 


the American sulphur industry tor 


utive mm 


century, has retired as 


Freeport 


Ver 4 Quartet 
ice-president of Sulphur 
mpany, the company has an- 
unced. He will . 


her the board of directors, and 


ntinue as a mem 


us services will ivailable m a 


, 
nsultiny 
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Starnes to Rutgers Post 
The extension service of the 
Rutgers University College of Agri 
culture has recently announced the 
appointment of Ordway Starnes as 
Associate 
Entomology 


re 


Ordway Starnes 


Extension Specialist in 
He will make his head 


yuarters at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J 
a 

Penick Renews Lease 

S. B. Penick & Company have 
just completed the renewal of a long 
term lease for their Chicago Branch 
Office and plant at 735 West Division 
Street premises they have 
ccupied for the past ten years 

This branch serves Midwestern 


customers with botanicals, and is also 


which 


the headquarters for the Midwestern 
branch of the New York Quinine an 
Chemical Works, Inc 


*. 
Illinois Spray School 
Scheduled to he held trom 


to 19, the second annual 


lanuary 17 


Custom Spray Operators’ Training 


School at Urbana. [limos was to in 
lude discussions on toxicity, applica 


tion equipment, plant diseases, ri 


,orts On pest control, herbicides, and 
n laws which affect the custom oper 
tor. According to Dr. H. B. Petty, 
University of Hhnois, the registration 
vas expected to be around 400 
Specific study was to be mad 
n the toxicity of certain products t 
animals, accord 


Chem 


cals to be included in this category 


the operator and t 


ng to the advance program 
vere parathion, dieldrin (“compound 
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497°). aldrin 118"). 
lindane. DDT. caletum = cyanide, 
24D and 2.4.5-T Weed control 


chemicals, and weed control in gen 


(“compound 


eral were to be discussed on the final 
day of the meeting 

A complete 
meeting is expected to be carried in 


report of the 
the February issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals. A representative of the 
Magazine was to attend the sessions 
Expands Organization 

John Powell & Co., Inc., New 
insecticide 


York 


manutacturers of 


concentrates, have announced a new 


program designed to meet the ex 


panding needs of the insecticide 


trade by furnishing regional sales 
and service facilities. It is a contin 
uation of the expansion plan which 
included the acquisition of a plant 
ind warehouse in Huntsville. Ala 
hama, during 1949 

Powell's present New York 
plant wall concentrate on serving the 
Northeast. The new Huntsville plant 
will provide extensive stocking fa 
cihties for the Southeast. Warehous 
ing in Chicago will serve the Middle 
West. The Worth 


stocking point will concentrate on 


present Fort 


the South and Southwest 

To assure prompt deliveries in 
Western States, Powell materials will 
be stocked and shipped out of ware 
houses in San Francisco and Denver 

The firm has also announced 
shifts in personnel to facilitate the 
according to H. Al 


vice-president. 


new program, 
vin Smith 
The key 


move melude 


CACCUTIVE 
personnel involved in_ the 
Harold Straube, long 
manager, who will 
pen sales offces in the Huntsville, 
Ala. plant of John Powell Chemical 


Co.. and will be in charge of all sales 


assistant sales 


southeast John 


yperations in the 
Stoddard has been advanced to as 
sistant sales manager, with head 
quarters in New York. He will h 
responsible for seevicing all sales not 
handled by the new regional sales 
ithces 

Morton Bader has been appointed 
chief chemist at the Huntsville plant, 
and Paul Williams, formerly asso 


ciated with the firm in a sales capa 


city, has been added to the Chicago 
staff 
* 
New Dow Salesman 
Frank A. Ratajczak will rep 
resent The Dow Chemical Company's 


agricultural chemical sales division in 


Frank A. Ratajczak 


Wisconsin, Eastern Minnesota, and 
part of Michigan’s Upper Peninsula, 
it has been announced by W. W 
Allen, manager of the division. Mr 
Ratajczak 
ty, Wisconsin, was educated at the 


born in Kewaunee Coun 


University of Wisconsin where he 
received his B.S 
ture. He will work out of the Dow 
Chicago sales office 
a 
Tex. Entomology Meeting 
The Texas Entomological So 
ciety was to meet at the Rice Hotel 
Houston, Texas, on January 19 and 


20, discussing broad topics including 


degree in agricul 


the development of new insecticides 
cotton insect control, control of in 
sects affecting other crops, and con 
trol of livestock insect pests. J. C 
Gaines, College Station, Texas, chair 
man ot the program committee, stated 
that the annual banquet would be 
held on the evening of Jan. 19, with 
Horace W. Lee, Niagara Chemical 
Division of Food Machinery Corp 
toastmaster. Principal speaker at the 
banquet was to be Dr. Vo PL Le 
president of the Production Credit 
Corporation of Houston 

Covering the subject of di 
velopment of new insecticides, wer 
te be speakers representing manu 


facturers, research groups, insects 
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a Job for Ra Mills 
2 pea) oT 
BOTH the Raymond Roller Mill and the——oS aaa 
Raymond Vertical Mill are widely 
tor the finish grinding of Insecticides . 
tor example, DDT, Chiordane, Benzine 
Hexachloride ind) = Toxephene mixtures 
The high fineness required for these mate 
rials is easily and economically met on 
either of these units. 


The Vertical Mill is well suited to smaller 
itch operations which invelwe the tre 
quent changing trom one grade of insec 
ticide to a er 1% ease with which 
RAYMOND 


this unit is cleaned out reduces the con 
VERTICAL MIL tamination probler » a2 minimum 


Built in two sizes fo 
medium and smal! 4 . v Raymond Roller Mill finds wide ap 
capacities rine n for the continuous, large scale 
ction of insecticide powders The 
r Separator provides a wide range 
neness control by means of one simple 
rdjustment 


Specially equipped Roller Mills also ; 

ivailable for producing fine grades 
sulphur umd =ofer pulverizing 
bearing materials, such as cube 


root and pvretheum flowers 


RAYMOND 
ROLLER MILL 
Available in a full range of 
sizes for lorge and smoll 
plants 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING -SUPERHEATER INC. 
RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIVISION 
1314 North Branch Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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el de 


mologists, each presenting reports of 


blenders, and extension ento- 


developments from his own  stand- 
point. 

Discussions on cotton insect 
control were to include appraisals of 
toxicity of the newer insecticidal ma- 
terials, comparisons of schedules of 
applications for control of boll wee 
vil and other cotton insect pests; and 
comparative reports on the value of 
spraying versus dusting for best con 
trol of insects affecting cotton. Con- 
trol of insects on other southern 
crops will also be discussed at length, 
Mr. Gaines reported. 

Control of insects affecting 
livestock was to occupy the final ses 
sions of the meeting at Houston. 
This topic was to include a resume 
of the toxicity of new compounds, 
both as regards the pest itself, and 
the animal being treated. Consider- 
able amount of importance was at 
tached to this phase of the program, 
because of the interest in livestock 
pest control in the state. 

Officers for 1949 were Camer- 
on Siddall, Bryan, Texas, president 
H. G. Johnston, Texas A & M Col 
lege, College Station, Tex.,  vice- 
president; and L. F. Curl, B.E.P.Q., 
San Antonio, secretary-treasurer 
. 
Multi-wall Prices Cut 


A substantial increase in the 


volume of multi-wall paper bags used, 
a highly competitive market, and a 
series of price cuts which have re 
duced costs to buyers almost twenty 
percent are reported in a review of 
the market outlook for this industry 
in the January 10th issue of the Wall 
Street Journal 

Output of multi-wall paper 
bags reached a total of 1,800,000,000 
units, worth more than $190,000,000 
in 1948, the report states, as com 
pared with about 500,000,000 units in 
1940. As the field has broadened, 
more paper companies have started 
making this type bag. Crown Zeller 
hach in 1948, and five others in 1949 
including Negley Bag Co., West 
Monroe, La nd Fulton Bag Co 
New Orleans Virginia Carolina 
Chemical Co. of Richmond, Va., he 
sides making fertilizer bags for its 


marketing them as 
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well. Hudson Pulp & Paper, it is 
reported, will be in operation on 
multi-walls in February at its plant 
in Palatka, Fla. while Chemical 
Packaging Corp. is reported ready to 
start production at Savannah, Ga 

The price cuts, which featured 
the year-end contract season, were 
touched off, the Journal reports, by 
one of the newcomers in the multi 
wall field underguoting established 
prices in order to line up new ac 
counts. The price reductions were met 
promptly by established factors in 
the field, and price drops up to twenty 
percent have been reported on multi 
wall bags for use in the agricultural 
chemical field 


Burlap Supply Improves 
Steps have beea taken to head 
off a threatened shortage of burlap 
bags in the U. S., according to re 
ports from Calcutta. American sup 
plies of burlap had been seriously 
threatened by currency devaluation 
in India, trade controls, etc. The 
U. S. Consul at Calcutta is reported 
recently to have worked out an agree 
ment with the Government of India 
and the India Jute Mill Association 
to supply the U. S. with 25,000,000 
yards of burlap at once. With the re- 
sumption of normal trade it is hoped 
that the threatened shortage may be 


averted 


Develops New High-Clearance Sprayer & Duster 


A new high-clearance spray 
ing and dusting umt which permits 


icides to full 


apphicatu n t t 
grown sweet and held corn without 
Jamage to the crop, has heen de 
veloped by the University of Mary 
land. Under the direction of Dr 
Ernest N. Cory, State Entomologist, 
and his assistant, Dr. George S. Lang 
ford, the machine was assembled with 
the cooperation of W. W. Tranter of 
the A. B. Farguhar C 

The tractor with its attached 
spraying and dusting mechanism was 
elevated hy special stilts, angled back 
ward to extend the wheel base to pri 
vide stability and safety. The dusting 
mechanism is a standard power 
driven crop duster attached to the 
tractor. The spray mechanism operates 


ae 


ind is engi 


neered to apply insecticides as con 
centrates with from 7 to 50 gallons 
tf water per acre and at pressures of 
trom 50 to 400 pounds 

Numerous difficulties were en 
ountered in the development of the 
machine, it is reported, but one by 
me they were overcome. Three Mary 
land county agents were largely re- 
sponsible for the continuance of the 
project. They are O. W. Anderson, 
W. G. Myers and H. R. Shoemaker 
who repaired mechanical breakdowns 
t the machine and sprayed over 


4.500 acres of corn in less than 60 


Development f the high 


| 
clearance long wheel base tractor is 
termed an “outstanding achievement” 


by the University 
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/ ILTIWALL bag packag- 
ing can be mechanized to 


a surprising degree. So if you are 


using pre-war packaging meth- 
ods or equipment, your Union 
Multiwall Specialist can prob- 
ably give you some money-sav- 
ing ideas. 

He will also show you how you 
can pare labor costs in handling 
packaging materials and im ship- 
ping 


Even if you are now packing 


Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


knows the New Equipment that can 
cut your packaging costs 


your multowall bags with the 
most modern equipment, the 
Union representative who calls 
on you can give you new ideas to 
build sales and hold down costs. 
For he is backed by skille d engti- 
neers and packaging experts of 
America’s largest manufacturer 
of paper bags. 
e ° ° 

Let him show you how Union re- 
sources and packaging experi- 


ence can work for you! 


Prevents Siftage 


Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


Offces in. CHICAGO, ILL. . NEW ORLEANS, LA. . MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


+ KANSAS CITY, MO. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Pinckard Joins Hyman 

Julius Hyman © Company. 
Denver, Colorado, has announced 
that Dr. J. A. Pinckard, Pfant Path 
with the 


ologist, is now associated 


For the present, he will 


Company 


DR. J. A. PINCKARD 


devot his attention to sereening new 


fungicides, hactericides and nemato 
cides being developed in the Hyman 
Laboratories, the company states 
Dr. Pinckard received his 
Ph.D University of Wis 


consin in 1934 and since that time has 


from the 


served as plant pathologist with th 
Virginia, North Carolina and Missis 
sippi Experiment Stations and later 
was field pathologist for Rohm © 
Haas Company 


Western Weed Program 

Although the entire program 
was not complete at press time, sufh 
cient information was available to in 
dicate that the Western Weed Con 
terence will be an outstanding event 
in Denver, Colo., 
Accord 


Ball, Sacramento, 


when it is held 
January 29 to February | 
ing to Walter S 
Cahfornia, secretary of the group, 
the meeting will be held at the Cos 
mopolitan Hotel. Committee meet 
ings will occupy all of January 29, 


continuing through the morning of 


Jan. 30. Afternoon the second day. 
the formal program will get under 
way. The research section of the 


Is expected to appear 
This will in 
Control ot 
E. Tinghey 


Conterence 
early on the program 


clude “The 


papers on 


Perennial Weeds” by C 
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ind F. L. Timmons, U.S.D.A., Logan, 
Utah; “Soil Sterilization,” by C. I 
Seely of Idaho; and “The Use of 
Growth-Régulaffhy” Compounds” by 
Bruce Thornton of Colorado and 
Dale Bohmont of Wyoming 
The second phase of the pro 
gram will be “Control of Annual 
Weeds in Crops by Selective Herbi 
ides.” which will cover a number of 
ppropriate topics including “Con 
trol of Weeds ae F 
Warden, Montana “Control of 
Weeds in Legumes,” by Virgil Freed 
Oregon: “Weeds in Vegetables.” 
by J. H. Robertson of Nevada; “Con 
trol of Weeds in Beans and Potatoes,” 
Erickson of Idahx and 
Weeds in Vineyards,” 
Robhius ef California 


Grain,” by 


by Lambert 
Control of 


by W. W 


FRANK U. RAPP 
Herc ules Pe mw der Co ‘ Wil 


mington, Del. announced early this 
month the departure of Frank U 
Rapp, sunervisor of toxaphene sales 
and Richard J. Both of the toxaphenc 
sales staff to distant points to investi 
gate potentialities of insect control on 
crops and livestock. Mr. Both was 
to leave on January 3 tor Africa, and 
Mr. Rapp on January 8 for South 
America 

Mr. Rapp’s trip wall includ 
visits to Venezuela, Peru, and Braz 
Mr. Both will begin his African trip 
in Johannesburg, Union of Sout 
Atrica 

In Venezuela, Mr " 


wm the progress of experiments 


Rapp « 
‘ heck 


Hercules Sends Rapp & Both Abroad for Study 


TVA Reports to Congress 
Valley Authorrty 


has reported to Congress that its 


Tennessee 


chémical plants produced = 158,700 
tons of triple superphosphate durigg 
" o 
the fiscal year of 1949 


of calclum metaphosphate fertilizer 


3.790 tons 


15,200 tons of fused tricalctum phos 
phate: 36,600 tons of dicalcium phos 
phate for stock feed supplement and 
191,200 tons of ammonium nitrat 
tertilizer 


The report als 


1.200 new test-demonstration 


stated that 

' 
nearly 
farms were established during the 
wricul 
tural extension services, to use TVA 
About 7,400 test farms in 
TVA | fertilizer 


during the «year 


year under auspices of state 


lI materials 


il used 


RICHARD J. BOTH 


on the use of toxaphene tor live 
stock tick control, and wall also of 
serve results of that country’s second 
year of applying toxaphene for cot 
ton insect control 

In Peru, he wall visit all) ot 
the nine irrigated valleys that ru 
trom the mountains to the coast, and 
where Peruvian cotton is being treated 
with toxaphenc 

In Brazil, he wall check on 
tests of toxaphene against insects that 
attack coffee, tobac 
as on control measures taken against 


the herne and the tick. Mr 


will also be studying results ot Brazil's 


»and rice, as well 


Rapp 


second year of using toxaphene on a 


large scale against cotton insects 


#5 
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Mv" and more attention is being 
given to synergists or activators to 

reduce the cost of insecticides for both 

household and agricultural use. 

Not only is n-Propyl Isome recog- 
nized as one of the most effective of 
these agents but it is also economical 
with respect to price. It retains the 


much-desired low order of toxicity to 


your 


warm blooded animals when combined 
with pyrethrum. n-Propyl [some has 
been found to possess synergistic action 
with a number of insecticides as well as 
having insecticidal activity of its own. 

Samples, prices and data on n-Propyl 
Isome or n-Propyl some combinations 
for liquid and powder insecticides will 


be sent on request. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 


& COMPANY 


735 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 10, iLL. 
Telephone, MOHawk 5651 


.B.PENICh 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7. N.Y 
Telephone COrtiondt 7-1970 
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Texas Fertilizer Meeting 
The Department of Agronomy 
of Texas A & M Ci lege was to hold 
a fertilizer conterence at College Sta- 
tion, Texas, on January 4th and Sth, 
manufacturers, 


which all fertilizer 


representatives, dealers and agents 
were invited to attend 

Dr. J. F. Fudge, professor in 
charge of Soil Chemistry and Fertil- 
ity Investigations, stated that the pro 
gram was to be devoted to topics of 
general interest to the trade on the 
opening day, with the second day 
given over to reports of fertilizer re- 
search conducted by workers of the 
Department of Agronomy and other 
substations of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


e 
Int. Minerals Advances 
Rutland 
John W. Rutland has been ap- 


pointed general sales manager of the 


plant food division of International 
Minerals © Chemical Corporation, 
Chicago. Mr. Rutland 


company in 1921 and has been sales 


joined = the 


manager of the potash division since 
1948 
e 
CFA Selects Dates 
The California Fertilizer As 
sociation, Los Angeles, has announced 


that its 1950 meeting will be held at 


the Coronado Hotel, San Diego 
November 2, 3 and 4 
. 


Iowa Fertilizer Conference 
I wa State 


Ames, was the scent 


College campus, 


nm December 15 


ind 16 of the third annual fertilizer 
short course which attracted regis 
trants from many parts of the U. S 


Included on the program wer 
by Dr. M. H. MeVickar, agronom 
ist, National Fertilizer Association, 
and by Dr. J. R. Taylor, Jr., agronom 
ist. American Plant Food Council 
both of Washington, D. C. Dr. Mc 
Vickar presented the NFA movi 
“What's in the Bag.” and Dr. Taylor 
spoke on “Your Job as a Fertilizer 
Dealer.” 

Research results on fertilizers 
were presented as follows: corn and 
soybeans, by L. C. Dumenil: legumes 

R. Meldrum: small 
Pritchett; and 


and grasses, H 


grain, W. L funda 
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mental research relating to fertilizer 
use, W. H. Allaway. H. B. Cheney 
discussed phosphate fertilizers, and 
H. E. Hazen, chairman of the Iowa 
State Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration Committee, explained 
how the PMA encourages the use of 
lime and fertilizer in Iowa 

The meeting terminated with 
the recommendations for 1950 ferti 
lizers use. These were presented by 
M. A. Anderson, W. H. Sholtes, W. 
H. Allaway, H. B. Cheney, R. C 
Gray, D. A. Russell, A. R. Aandahl, 
J. W. Fitts, G. D. Smith, C. A 
Black, H. R. Meldrum. V. K. Webs 
ter and F. F. Riecken 

© 

Pa. Fertilizer Meeting 

A conterence for 
salesmen is scheduled to be 


College, 


fertilizer 
held at 
Pennsylvania State State 


College, Pa., 
ruary 1. The group will discuss the 


January 30 and Feb 


role of mineral elements, plant nu 
trition, minor elements, behavior of 
nutrients in the sol, deficiency symp 
toms, fertilizer recommendations, 
plant-tissue tests, grades and ratios 
# fertilizer, organic matter, manures, 
fertilizer application methods and 1 


tations 


To Re-Open Potash Mines 


The strike which has closed the 
potash mines of three major pro- 
ducers since November 19. 1949, was 
still in effect as we went to press, 
although producers were reported to 
be preparing to open the mines 
again, following issuance of an in- 
junction restraining mass picketing. 
The halt called by Local 415 of the 
International Union of Mine. Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO) affects the 
mines of U. S. Potash Company. Pot- 
ash Company of America, and the 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
obtained the injunction from a 
Federal Court in Albuquerque. N. M. 
restraining pickets from blockading 
mine entrances. It was charged that 
a shortage o! potash. with the plant- 
ing season only a few weeks away. 
threatened a national crisis. The 
decision to reopen the mines followed 
issuance of the injunction. 


The original cause for the walkout 
was the Union's demand for a 25c 
per hour increase in pay. Since then. 
the picture has become complicated 
since the contracts held by the three 
companies were cancelled when the 
workers struck. The contracts were 
to be in effect until June 1, 1950, 
company spokesman said. 


C. Gran Joins Mathieson 

C. G. Gran has been appointed 
manager, Agricultural Sales Devel 
opment, Mathieson Chemical Corp 
oration, Baltimore, Md., according to 
S. L. Nevins, vice-president and direc 


CEDRIC G. GRAN 


tor of Agricultural Chemical Sales 
for the firm 

Mr. Gran, formerly assistant 
to the president of the American 
Plant Food Council. Inc., Washing 
ton, D. C., is a graduate of De Pauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana 
Former business connections include 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va.. Pin Money Brands 
Inc., a food products concern; and the 
Office of Price Administration where 
he was Price Executive. Agricultural 
Chemicals Section 

~ 

FTC Fertilizer Report 

The Federal Track 


has just completed an investiga 


Commis 


, 


tion of the fertihzer mdustry and has 
issued a report said to be highly 
eritical of the costs of fertilizer dis 
tribution and of the alleged attempts 


f some of the larger producers to 


dominate the pricing practices of 
smaller competitors. The FTC stated 
that its studies show ts of distri 


high largely he 


tanding 


buting fertilizers ar 
cause mixers adhere to long 
formulas that provide for the use of 


high percentages of inert ingredients 


Stauffer Houston Plant 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, plans construction of a sulphur 
ind insecticide plant at Houston, 
Texas 
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Ohio Conference Held 

The Ohio Fertilizer Conference was 
held at Columbus, O., December 
with discussions on sotls, nutrition, 
fertilizer usage in the North Central 
States, and reports on results of fer 
tilizer use on corn crops. Speakers in 
cluded J. D. Sayre, G. W. Volk, J 
B. Page, W. P. Martin, M. A. Bach 
tell, Zene Beers, Victor E. Kierns, 
Chester E. Evans, D. R. Dodd. A 
question-and-answer session was held 
in the afternoon as the final event of 


the conference 


e 
Cyanamid Drops Price 
Cyanamid Co., New 
York, has announced a reduction in 


American 


prices of both cyanamid and “Aero 
prills” ammonium nitrate fertilizer, 
effective December 1. The old price 
f granular cyanamid (in 100 pound 
bags) was $64.75 per ton, at the 
plant in Niagara Falls, Ont. The 
new price is $48.00 per ton. Pulver 
ized cyanamid, dropped from $2.75 
per unit of nitcogen, to $2.55. Am 
monium nitrate fertilizer was priced 
at $63 per ton at the plant at Pt 
Robinson, Ont., but is now quoted 
at $57.50. (Packed in 100 pound 
bags.) 
. 

Nitrogen Use Increases 

Higher world production and 
greater consumption of nitrogen were 
noted in the 
British Sulphate of Ammonia Federa 


tion. Production was 4,142,100 metric 


recent report of the 


tons as compared to 3,561,800 tons 
the year before 
7 

Correction Noted 

We regret a 
error in our November issue which 
stated that “nine of the new fungi 
cides tested were better than 
bordeaux * The word “nine.” 
should have been 
part of the Technical 


typographical 


“none.” This was 
Briefs section 
appearing on pages 50 and $1 of that 


issue 
+ 


Becomes Sales Represent. 
J. H. Hoeffler has announced 
that since January 1, he is acting as 
Manufacturers Sales 
for American Cyanamid Company 
and the Nott Manufacturing Com 
He is making his headquarters 


Representative 


pany 


JANUARY, 1950 


at 333 Thompson Ave., Roselle, N. J., 


at present 


On Job Fifty Years 


George A. Bratt, Sr., presi 
dent of Grithth & Boyd Co., Balti 


more, Md., recently observed his 
fiftieth anniversary with the company 
The event was marked at a luncheon 
in Baltimore, attended by represen 
tatives from all of the local manufac 
turers and others affliated with the 
industry in that area. Visitors in 
cluded Dr. Russell Coleman, 
dent of the National Fertilizer As 


sociation, who was a guest of J. I 


Totman, president of Summers Ferti 


presi 


lizer Co.. Baltimore who gave the 
luncheon in Mr. Bratt’s honor 

The firm of Grifhth & Boyd is 
one of the oldest manufacturers in the 
industry, having been formed in 1887 
Mr. Bratt joined the company in 1899 
as a stenographer and clerk. He ad 
vanced steadily, being named presi 
dent in 1936. He has held the position 
since, and states that he has no plans 
for retiring 

* 

Wilson to C. S. Board 

J. Albert Woods, president ot 
Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.. 
director of the Commercial Solvents 
Woods 1s also ad 


which he 


has been named a 


Corporation. Mr 
director of the 
heads; is chairman of the board of the 
Southern States Bag Co., a director 
and member of the executive com 
mittee of the Barnett National Bank 
in Jacksonville; and a director of the 
American Plant Food Council 


company 


o 
Winship P-D Salesmgr. 

C. H. Winship, Jr., has been 
appointed Sales Manager for Phelps 
Dodge Corp. and Phelps Dodge Re 
fining Corp. to succeed Martin H 
Crego who retired January 1, after 
fifty seven years of service 

Mr. Winship entered Phelps 
Dodge in 1946. He attended Tel 
luride School at Deep Springs, Cali 
fornia and Cornell University, and 
is a Navy veteran of both world 
wars. Prior to world war II, Mr 
Winship was President of the Hay 
don Manufacturing Co., Inc., Forest 


ville, Connecticut 


To Shell's East Div. 

Shell Chemical Corporation 
has announced that Barclay K. Read 
has resumed the duties of assistant 


BARCLAY K. READ 


sales manager of the Eastern divi 
sion, after two years in the manage 
ment of Western division sales 
om 

Defoliation Conference 

The fourth annual Belt-Wide 
Cotton Defoliation Conference was 
to be held at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn. January 12 ©& 13. 
The event was expected to bring to 
gether personnel engaged in cotton 
defoliation work, both in Government 
and private projects 

Presiding officers for the meet 
ing included Dr. W. H. Tharp, 
Fayetteville, Arrk., physiolo- 
gist, division of cotton and other fiber 
crops, USDA; Tildon Easley, Little 
Rock, Ark., agriculturst, American 
Cyanamid Co.; Dr. F. T. Addicott, 
botany department, Uni 
versity of California, Dr. Thomas 
Kerr, Washington, senior cytologist, 
division of cotton and other fiber 
crops, USDA; and William E. Meek, 
Miss., 


engineer, Delta Branch Experiment 


senior 


protessor, 


Stoneville, senior agricultural 


Station 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Continued from Page 28) 


fleahopper, thrips, and certain spider 

mites, and should be further tested 
Tetraethyl pyre phosphate is highly 

tome to warm-blooded animals, therefore 


it should be used with extreme care. It 
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deteriorates very rapidly when exposed t 
moisture or moist air and is incompatibk 
with alkaline materials The residua 


toxicity of this chemical is very short 
Toxaphene 

Toxaphene called “chlorinate« 
camphene,” in the report of the Bator 


| 


j 


Rouge Conference (1948), will control 


the boll weevil, bollworm, fall armyworr 


otton fleahopper, thrips, cotton leafwort 


and grasshoppers. Two to three pounds 


I 
of the technical material per acre 
either as a dust or spray, will contro 
all these pests satisfactorily Thrips 
otton fleahopper: ay be controlled \ 
us little as one-half pound of the tecl 


material per acre 


j 


No economic injury to cotton has 
been reporte d from the use of toxaphene 
This material can be handled with 
tive safety to the operator if proper pre 
autions are taken. Toxaphene is tox 
to livestock and poultry, and is very toxic 


to frst 


FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from Page 49) 


nuts were free from scab, most con 


tained well-filled kernels 


The authors call attention to 
certain striking differences in results 
at the two locations. Bordeaux mix 

gave good control at both: how 
ever, at Orangeburg, Bordeaux-spray 
ed nuts showed many split shells and 
were not so large as those from “Zer 
late” plots. Since it has been ob 
served that in dry weather Bordeaux 
often reduces the size of the nuts, it ts 
possible that small nuts were produced 


on the Bordeaux-sprayed trees at 


Orangeburg, and that over-filling of 


the small nuts caused splitting of th 


shells. At the Edisto Station, “Zer- 
late” gave very poor control in con- 
trast to the effective control obtained 
with this material at Orangeburg. It 
is suggested thar this d‘fference in con 
trol with “Zerlate™ was due, in part, 
to the heavier rainfall at the Edisto 
Station, and was associated with the 
poorer sticking qualities of “Zerlate™ 
as compared with Bordeaux mixture. 

The number of 
pound did not seem to be correlated 


pecans per 


with the amount and severity of scab 
infection. Several factors may have 
entered into the effect of scab, such 
is time and degree of infection im 
relation to stage of nut development 
Moisture and temperature during the 
vrowimng season are also important 
Control of scab 


scab-susceptible varieties is necessary, 


on Schley and other 


but unless it is coordinated with im 


proved orchard management and 
proper fertilization, continuing yields 
of high quality nuts cannot be ex 
pect “d 

Conclusions from this experi 


ment are that: | Bordeaux mixture 


p RENTOX P EST-TESTED 


Basic Insecticide Goncentrates 


DDT 


Oil Concentrates 
Emulsifiable Concentrates 


TOXAPHENE 


Wettable Powders 


Emulsifiable Concentrates 


CHLORDANE 


Wettable ond Dry Powders oil 


BHC 


Wettable Powders 


Dust Concentrates Dust Concentrotes 


Concentrates 
Wettable and Dry Powders 
Emulsifiable Concentrates 


ROTENONE 


Derris and Cube 


RED SQUILL 


Fortified Powder 
Fortified Liquid 


RAX POWDER 


A new Rodenticide containing 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 
F d Comp d 42 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
9 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Powdered Concentrates 


SABADILLA 


Ground Seed 
Dust Concentrate 


PYRETHRUM 


Powder 
No. 20 Extract 
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is an effective fungicide for the con 
trol of pecan scab; 2-—Copper-A,” 
“Zerlate.” and “Parzate™ gave good 
control under the light-raintall con 
ditions of the Orangeburg plots; 3 

“Zerlate” appeared to possess poorer 
sticking qualities than Bordeaux mix 
ture: 4——rainfail during the growing 
season is of primary importance in 
relation to the development of scab. 


Brown Rot Control 
H. FOSTER of the South 


Carolina Agricultural Experi 
ment Station reports that eight dif- 
ferent treatments were evaluated for 
field, storage, and transit control of 
peach brown rot, caused by the 
fungus Monilima fruticola 

The schedule included 10 ap 
plications, as follows: 3 blossom 
sprays, on March 18, 20, and 22, 
petal-fall on March 25, calyx drop on 
April 15, and § cover sprays, first on 
April 26, second May 10, third May 
31, fourth June 18, and fifth July 6 
Sprays were applied with a tour 
nozzle boom at about 600 pounds 
pressure. Treatments and results are 
given in Table 2 

Lead arsenate induced some 
fohage injury in the form of spray 
burn and shot-hole. “Phygon X-L™ as 
used in the first two cover sprays, in 
Treatment 3, caused moderate chloro 
sis and slight leaf drop, also, the sur 
face of many fruits appeared dark 
ened and streaked: consequently the 
concentration was reduced for the 
third and fourth cover sprays. Simi 
larly. in Treatments 6, 7, and 8, the 
strength of both “Zerlate” and “Par 
zate” were reduced for the last three 
cover sprays after slight fohage 
chlorosis anpeared following the first 
two cover sprays. No definite fruit 
injury was observed from the use of 
“Zerlate” or “Parzate™ or the com 
bination “Zerlate”-“Parzate” spray 

Apparently very litle infec 
tion had taken place during the blos 
som period. At a preliminary exami 
nation of peach fruit preceding har 
vest, on July 19, an occasional brown 
rot infected fruit was observed on 
only 7 out of a total of 80 trees. On 
July 24, peaches from the spray treat- 
ments were harvested for shipping 


and storage tests 


JANUARY. 1950 


After grading and packing, 
part of the peaches were loaded for 
railway shipment to Chicago. On ar 
rival, July 28, the baskets were placed 
it a room temperature of 75-85°F 
Final inspection was made on August 
1. Brown rot was of commercial im 
portance only on fruit receiving 
treatments number 2, 3, 7, and 8 
(Table 2). 

Two baskets from each spray 
treatment were placed in storage at 
Clemson College. One basket from 


each treatment was stored for 6 days 
at low temperature (36-45°F.), and 
then ripened for 3 days at room tem 
perature (approximately 75-85°F.) 
The peaches showed very little brown 
rot after this period; the disease was 
of commercial importance only in 
Treatment 2 and 9 (Table 2) 

The other basket from each 
treatment stored at Clemson College 
was kept at room temperature for 4 
days; these showed an increase of 


brown rot during storage on fruit 


| po” 
help us to serve you and all other users 


of PYRAX ABB by 
PLACING YOUR ORDERS NOW 


PYRAX ABB 


is the Pyrophyllite most widely used as a 
carrier for insecticides and fungicides. 


Last summer we filled the flood of 
orders for PYRAX ABB on time, but 
only by delaying production of 
non-agricultural grades and in- 
creasing agricultural production to 
peak plant capacity. 


You can help us to help you if you 


Order Now 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 


SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Your Style 
MULTIWALL 


Paper Bags 


WITH L. ¢. MADE BY 


SLEEVE 


SEWN VALVE Whatever your Multiwall requirements may 
WITH TUCK- 


IN SLEEVE be—pasted or sewn bottom, open mouth or 


valve—Fulton makes them in every size. 


The Multiwalls we are turning out are win- 
ning compliments on every hand for their 


clean cut appearance and uniform high 


quality of workmanship. Try Fulton on your next order 


for Multiwalls —set your own standards for quality — see 


for yourself that Fulton Multiwalls measure up. 


FULTON IS GEARED to give 
you complete bag service in both Tex 


tile and Multiwall bags. Call on us 


; Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA ~ ST. LOUIS - DALLAS - KANSAS CITY (KANS.) - DENVER 
MINNEAPOLIS + NEW ORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK 
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Z uformation . : 
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these are the products offered by 
PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2,4-D Acid 
2,4-D lsopropy! Ester 2,4-D Ester Concentrates 
2,4-D Secondary Butyl Ester 2,4,5-T lsopropy! Ester 
2,4-D Amine Concentrates 2,4,5-T Ester Concentrates 
10-20 Brush Killer 
Dinitro Ortho Cresol (DNOC) Parathion—Weitable Dust Concentrates 
Parathion—Technical Parathion--Dry Dust Concentrates 
Alpha Naphthyl Thiourea (ANTU) 
Iminol-D Chlorosol-A Sodium Arsenite 
Benzene hexachloride (BHC) 


® Production and processing of these Pittsburgh Agricultural 
Chemicals are fully controlled from the lump of coal to packaged 
product. They are made at one location where the production 
facilities of a basic coal-chemical producer are combined with a 
highly specialized organization serving the agricultural field. 
The Pittsburgh staff of experienced Chemists, Entomologists, 
Plant Pathologists and Agronomists stand ready to advise you in 
the most efficient use of these modern chemicals. 


Please address requests to: 


A Division of 
PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Grant Building . Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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from treatmetits, 2, 7, 8, and 9 
2 showed 7.7 
brown rot, whereas treatment 3 show 
d only 9.5 percent (Table 2.). The 
idditional sulfur spray in treatment 

gave added control. Th 
tion of “Zerlate” and “ 


eatment 8 did not give satisfac 


Treatment ercent 
I 


mbina 
Parzate™ used 
tory control, although each material 
used by itself, in treatments 6 and 7 
was fairly effective. Fruit from the 
ommerciilly sprayed plot (treatment 


with wettable sulfur) 


eunt ¢ 


su 


a ag 
¢ NET WEIGHT 


Valuable booklets 
“Bordeaux Mixture,’ 
“Bordeaux Controls 
Late Blight on 
Tomatoes,” Better 
Potato Yields,"* 

“Basic Copper 

Sulphote.” 


230 N. Michigan 


showed about 20 percent brown rot 
The difference in brown rot control 
between the commercially sprayed 
xperimentally sprayed sulfur 
he due to the better 


and the 
plots app ured t 
coverage Tiven in experimental spray 


Ing 


PARATHION ASSAY 


(Continued from Page 53) 
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zene, preparing the final solutions, and 
is then followed 
The addition of extract of untreated 


testing for toxicity, 


plant tissue to the standard parathion 
solution was found necessary because 
the presence of plant tissue extract 
lowered the toxicity of the parathion 
to a slight extent 

The dose mortality curve for 
the standard is plotted as described 
for the treated sample, leading to an 
LD» value for the standard expressed 
in| micrograms of parathion — per 
beaker. One microgram of parathion 
per gram of plant material is equival 
ent to one part p rT The 

n LD» Standard (micrograms 
of parathion) LD 


plant material) gives the concentra 


Sample (grams of 


tion of parathion in ppm 

The table on pag 
some representative results obtained 
by this method 

In cases where the sample is 
so low in toxicity that an LD» value 
cannot be obtained, it is possible t 
calculate an upper limit for the para 
dividing the LD 


the standard by th 


ntent by 

r the plant tissue used 

grams per beaker 
Dithculty was 


with some plant tissues such as shelled 


experienced 
peas and potato tubers due to tonicity 
t the benzene extracts of untreated 
material 

The method is also of n 
tor material which may hav 
treated with more t 
ind whose history is unknown. Ex 


perience obtained 


indicates 
that the method 
ntrations of parathi 


> PPM. with tl 


mentioned ahove 
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Phosphate Land Sale 
A phosphate lease sale is 
scheduled to be held February 8, for 
ten units totaling more than 15,500 
Fremont County, 
sale, to be held by 
S. Department of Interior, 1s 


acres of land in 
Wyoming. The 
the U 
because of the increasing need for 
the development of western phosphate 
fertilizers, according to 
Oscar L. Chapman. The land units, 


he said, average 1.500 acres in size, 


secretary 


and bids must be submitted on each 
However, no objec 


tion will be made to tne awarding of 


unit separately 
more than one unit to the same suc 
cessful bidder, it was pointed out. 
The sale is to be held at the office of 
the Bureau of Land Management, De 
partment of the Intenor, Washing 
ton, D. C 


+. 
E. O. Kintzing Dies 
E. O. Kintzing, 
manager of the Southern Division of 
Swift Plant Food 
Division, died at Hammond, Indiana 
on November 28. Mr 


well known in the fertilizer trade, 


general sales 
and Company's 
Kintzing was 
und had attended the meeting of the 


National Fertilizer 


two weeks before 


AAEE 


(Contmued from Page 39) 


Association only 


W. Poos of the B.E.P.Q, Beltsville 
They rep rted that cows fed alfalfa 
treated with 2.4, 1.0 and 0.6 lbs. of 
DDT per acre produced milk con 
taining 10.1, 6.0 and 0.9 ppm re 
DDT. Alfalta treated 
with 142 lbs. of toxaphene or 1 Ib 


} 
spectively of 


of chlordane per acre had a residue 
concentration of 87 and 24 ppm re 
spectively of organic chloride con 
tent. When thes fed t 
cows, the milk contained only very 


slightly 


hays we're 
increased organic chloridk 
content, less than 1 ppm 

m plants 


Ander 


son, University of California, Citrus 


Insecticide residues 
were discussed by Lauren D 
Experiment Station, Riverside, on the 
basis of recent studies there of both 


surface and penetration residues of 


parathion and DDT on many fruit, 


vegetable and field crops. Penetra 


tion residues were reported of httle 


JANUARY. 1950 


consequence except in citrus, olives 
and avocados, where approximately 
1 to 6 ppm of parathion and 1 to 36 
of DDT were found in the peel on 
citrus and avocados or in the pulp of 
lives. Within two to three weeks 
after applying recommended dosages 
of parathion, surface residues with 
but few exceptions were all below 2 
When DDT was used at rec 
dosages, 


at harvest time Was In most instances 


ppm. 


ommended surface residue 


below 7 ppm. 


Resistance to Insecticides 


CQUIRED resistance to insecti 
A cides by insects was discussed 
in a series of five papers at the morn 
R. L. Met 
of California, 
which A. M 


rep ting on 


ing session, December 16 
calf of the University 
delivered a paper of 
Boyce was co-author, 
work with insecticide-resistant in 
Following dis 
Bellflower 
strain of houseflies which were more 


than 300 times as resistant to DDT 


sects in California 


covery of the orginal 


as ordinary laboratory reared flies, 
this strain has developed an even fur 
ther resistance as more generations 
They are now 
“super” Bellflower 
strain, which Dr. Metcalf indicated 
ean scarcely be killed by DDT at any 


concentration 


have been exposed 


working with a 


Their studies suggest 
that flies which acquire resistance t 
one insecticide also tend to develop 


resistance to others. In recent work 


at Riverside, for instance, flies have 
been developing resistance to gamma 
BHC, he reported. Work with para 
thion has shown the same result, with 
a resistance of three to five times 
normal being built up at the end of 
four or five generations 

W. V. King of the B.E.P.Q., 
Orlando, Fla., reviewed work at the 
Orlando laboratory 
ect, while S. W. Simmons of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, 


nah, Ga., also 


n the same sub 


Savan 
reported on “Resis 


tance of Flies to DDT.” 


The following summary from 
the paper of W. N. Bruce and G. C 
Decker, Natural History Survey 
Urbana, Ill., “Studies of House Fly 
Tolerance for Insecticides,” gives a 


current picture of findings and the 


thinking of research men on this ex 


tremely important topic: 


Conclusions 1. Intensive selection and 


inbreeding resulting trom exposure of 
adults and larvae to some toxicants pro- 
duces resistant strains of fhes 

2. Generally, the increase in tolerance 
is slow during the first several genera: 
tions and then increases rapidly when re- 
sistance becomes definitely established 

3. Fhes highly resistant to one toxicant 
hecome resistant to others more readily 
than susceptible strains 

4. Under pressure of some insecticide, 
resistance will rise suficiently to maintain 
the species in equilibrium with its en- 
vironment 

5. In the absence of insecticides, DDT 
house fly strains of low or high resistance 
tend to retain their resistance at a con- 
stant level for as many 
tions 

6. Highly resistant strains of flies show 


as thirty genera 


sigmiicant changes in tolerance to other 
Some specific 
while others appear non-specific in nature. 


insecticides. changes are 
Toxicants of mixed composition do 
not produce tolerance changes as readily 
as pure compounds 

8. Multiple 


fhes can be 


tolerant strains of house 


produced by exposing the 
methoxychlor strain of larvae and adults 
to mixtures of chlorinated hydrocarbons 

9. Resistant 


carned by both sexes 


inheritance factors are 
Crosses result in 
physiological blends of resistant characters 
DDT, persist 


through as many as fifteen generations of 


which, in the absence of 


changes 
indifferent 


inbreeding without measurable 
Resistance 
genetical change 


). House fly resistance to DDT on 
vis farms has attained sufficient mag- 


appears ‘ be an 


discontinuance of 
DDT treatments for fly control 
ll. More needed in de- 


termining the onset of resistance to other 


nitude to suggest the 
vigilance 1s 


insectiaades. The recommendations should 


% changed before the tolerance to a toxi 
cant exceeds that of four to eight times 


In a discussion period which 
tollowed, the point was brought out 
that in working with DDT-resistant 
strains of flies some reports indicate 
control for a week or so, after which 
the control lapses. The explanation 
was advanced that the control ob 
tained is based on the effect of the 
initial application as a space spray, 
ind that there is none of the residual 
control orginally 
DDT use 


participating in the 


associated with 
The concensus of many 
discussion was 
that this might well foreshadow a rn 
turn to much wider use of space 
sprays, with the emphasis on use of 
i mixture of a number of toxicants 


such as DDT, BHC, chlordane, pyre 
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it may suggest “Double Sirloin of Beef” to you 


But, to the farmer this picture recalls an animal husbandry 
most important to a balanced agricultural economy, and valued on 
the American farm today at something over 9 billion dollars! 
Supplementing the nutritive elements returned to the soil by farm 
animals, our farms have great need for additional fertilizers. 
Many of the most effective of these contain potash—often Sunshine 
oh eamiea State Potash, a product of New Mexico. For potash is not only 
HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH a soil nutrient, it is a crop strengthener as well, helping to resist 
62/63% K,0 disease and drought. Through its wise use, any farmer may 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH . s a 
48 /52% K,0 be assured of increased crop output and superior condition at 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K,0 time of harvest. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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thrum, toxaphene, ete., to assure 
that flies which have developed resis- 
tance to one or more of the toxicants 
will still be killed by the others. 
The opinion was also ex 
pressed that there may be an expand 
ed future for larvacides for fly con 
trol, particularly where the flies are 
f the resistant varieties. One ex- 
planation advanced for the develop- 
ment of resistance was that the larvae 
in manure piles may receive sub 
lethal dosages of insecticide, leading 
to a rapid build up of resistant strains 
With larvae of resistant strains more 
and more difficult to kill, the opinion 
was expressed that even more em 
phasis may have to be placed on sani 
tation around breeding areas and the 


use of effective larvacides 


Application Equipment 


i rseoagal for insecticide ap 
plication was considered at an 
other session, the same morning, pre 
sided over by James L. Brann of 


Cornell University, in the absence of 
Cameron Siddal, president of the 


Texas Entomological Society. Among 
the speakers were: Earl D. Ander 
son, secretary, National Sprayer and 
Duster Association, Chicago, who re- 
viewed “Recent Developments and 
Trends in the Use of Light Insecti- 
cide Equipment”; H. G. Ingerson, 
John Bean Div., Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp., Lansing, Mich., 
‘New Types of Spraying and Dust 
ing Equipment That Will Be Used 
in 1950": and Kenneth Messenger, 
B.E.P.Q.. U.S.D.A.. Washington, 
“Shall We Design or Select Our 
Pest Control Equipment?” 

Mr. Ingerson, who is a mem 
ber of the Industrial Committee on 
Pesticides and Application Equip 
ment showed a motion picture to give 
action studies of the newest types of 
insecticide application equipment 
Oscillating spray guns are replacing 
spray masts, he reypx ted, the advan 
tage being less trouble with over 
hanging branches. On row crops the 
latest trend is toward the use of ex 
tremely long, hydraulically-controlled 


hinged booms (giving a spray swath 


of 42 feet) to reduce wheel damage 
to the crop. The two sections of the 
boom may be raised or lowered in 
dependently, to fit the contour of the 
land and assure uniform spray cov 
erage. The trend toward use of auto- 
matic equipment will progress fur 
ther in 1950, the speaker predicted, 
making the applicator’s work easier 
and assuring a ketter job. He also 
anticipates a continued swing toward 
the use of mist sprayers, applying 
semi-concentrate and concentrate ma- 
terials. (Mr. Ingerson has contrib 
uted an article on the subject of in 
ecticide application equipment which 
will appear in an early issue of Agri- 
cultural Chemicals..-Ed. Note.) 
Mr. Messenger noted with 
concern the inadequate attention 
given to research on equipment as 
contrasted with insecticides. Two 
approaches to the problem are possi- 
ble—-develop new equipment or im- 
prove performance of the old. New 
insecticides pose new equipment prob 
lems, he reminded. As an example, a 
change in grasshopper baits fron 


COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 


CARRIER 
INSECTICIDES 


CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Plants and Mines Located at 
STALEY, N. C. and GLENDON, N. C. 
Ask for Our Paomphiet 


sizes. 
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Removable tip and 
to disturb pipe i for cl g or chaging 


MONARCH 
WEED SPRAYS 


NOTE 
THESE 

BIG 
FEATURES 


bly. U esary 


Milled flats tell direction of flat spray by feel.” 
_ Threaded strainer cannct jor loose from ribraton. 


Produce absolutely uniform spray from edg to 
edge—no “end jets” to cause uneven coveage. 


MONARCH MFG. WKS. NC. 


3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. /4, PA. 


Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Dav, Calf. 
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- Rice HULLS 


: are the perfect conditioner for 
™\ Chemical Fertilizers 


m ™ y ne ; 


VY Scientifically dried and ground especially” for 
fertilizer conditioning. 

Y Available in fine ground No. 16, medium ground 
No. 14 and coarse ground No. 12. 

YY Used and preferred by leading fertilizer 


manufacturers. 

UY Available in large volume the year ‘round. 

Y Shipped in bulk or 100-pound burlap bags (25 
to 40 tons per car). 

WO Very inexpensive. 


Y Wire, phone or write for free sample and price. 


World's ! 
world’s largest ” 
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sticky pastes to dry powders raised 
such an equipment problem, solved 
by a change in the design of airplane 
application devices. Mr. Messenger 
commented particularly on the wide 
lack of knowledge, both among gov- 
ernment officials and those in the in- 
dustry, as to what types of equipment 
Often, he observed, 
the exact type equipment that may be 
needed to solve a particular problem 
may be available commercially, but 


are available 


through failure of equipment manu 


peach catfacing insects, Mexican bean 


beetle, pickle worm, tobacco horn 
worm, leaf-hoppers, certain aphids, 
cabbage worms, cucumber beetles and 
others. As the producer reports that 
the toxicity of these new materials 
is Only about half that of DDT, and 
the products are reported effective at 
high dilutions, it would seem. Mr 
Stanley indicated, that the residue 
problem might well be negligible 
Field plot studies on Compound 


118 (“Octalene”) were reported in 


a paper by Carl A. Bauer and Paul 
A. Dahm, Kansas State College. 
Orthoptera and most Coleoptera were 
controlled by the 
Soil in 
sect populations were reported dras 
tically reduced by the soil treatment 
(100 Ibs Production of 


legume root nodules was not inhib 


especially well 


sprays (0.5 Ibs. per acre) 


per acre) 


ited, and no off-tlavor was apparent 
in any of the plants grown even in 


the heavily treated soil. 
Dr. F. C. Bishopp, Bureau of 


tacturers to publicize their develop- 


ments widely enough, the man why 


taces the specific problem may not 
know that such equipment is available 

A new high clearance ground 
machine developed in Maryland for 
spraying corn was described in a 


More proof that... 


Barden Clay Increases the Killing 
Power of Dusts and Sprays 


Toxicity of 5% DDT Dust Mixture More Than Doubled on 
Mexican Bean Beetle With Barden Clay 


With Pyrophyliite as diluent and secondary extender, a 3 DDT dust 
mortality on the Mexican bean beetle m tests con 
when 


paper by Ernest N. Cory, George S. 
Langford, and J. R. Foster, Univer- 
sity of Maryland. (See page 63 for 
photo and description.) Another ex- 
perimental sprayer-duster for row 
crops was described in a paper b 
N. C. Hayslip and J. W. Randolph 
of the Florida Experiment Station 


Belle Glade. Fla | extender, mortality jumped to 34 
| were reported on the pea aphid, southern army worm, and the milkweed bug 


Barden Clay Ups Effectiveness of DDT Spray 40% on 
Southern Army Worm 


In other tests conducted at the 
methods for dispersal of insecticides i] DDT and Diatomaceous Earth in a ', pound to the 
tr this Sart of xt ans m produced 60 mortality on the southern army worm. Substituting Barden 

wal cari ae poe program Clay for the Diatomaceous Earth mereased mortality to 100 Further 
extra killng power of Barden Clay on 


mixture produced 23 
ducted at the Crop Protection Institute, Durham, N. H. But 
Barden Clay was used both as the primary grinding material and as the 
' Simelar gains m toxicity of DDT dusts 


After a brief discussion it was 


voted by the me mbership to add an 


nouncements on new equipment and Crop Protection Institute, a 30-30 mixture of 


gallon) concentration 


experiments on sprays proved the 
Mexican bean beetles and aphids as well 


“Barden Clay Is the Most Effective Diluent with 3% DDT 
on Pea Aphid” 

That's what the Economic Entomology Depariment of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experimental Station found when they tested 
diluents for toxiity m connection with pea aphid control. 

J G Sanders ot ¢ ommercial Sol i Because of Barden Clay's high toxicity to insects, and because of its 
vents C rp New Yi rk grit content . . fine particle size and its unusual absorbent and col 


. ’ . loidal properties, this low cost, scientifically blended clay ts the chore of 
Two New Nitroparafhin Each year, thousands of tons of this 
cides.” one based on propane, and 


New Insecticides 
EPORTS on test work with a 


number t 


new = insecticides 


Unneruty of 


27 


were presented at the final session, 


the afternoon of December 16. Dr 


low 


discussed 


Inseeti some of the country’s largest mixers 
refined imsecticirde clay are used for both airplane 


grinding of a wide range of toxicants including DDT. 


and ground dusting 


and for the primary 


the other on butane, known as 645A BHC, Toxaphene, and Chlordane. Field tests confirm the experimental 


and 674A, respectively. They are said 


data given above 


Barden Clay adds extra power to your product . . . extra punch to your sales 


utstanding insecticidal 
Send for Your Free Working Sample! 


to have shown 


promise, particularly because of their 


toxicity even at high dilutions to all | //} J. M. HUBER CORP. 342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


f the Mexican bear beeth World's Largest Producer of Aecrfloted Kaolin Clay 
W. W. Stanley of the Ten 


Experiment Station fol 
I 


Staves 


nessee Agr 


lowed with another paper discussing 


FOR DUST OR SPRAY...USE 


THE LOW-COST SCIENTIFIC DILUENT 


test work with the same tw » products 
He concluded the new nitroparafhins 


show definite possibilities for con 
Pat of 


* Reg. t 


trolling many common pests such as 


plum curculio, oriental fruit) moth 


JANUARY. 1950 
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_ MIXED TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


We are in a position to supply 
large or small orders of most 
any mineral salts that you desire. 


One of the nation’s foremost 
producers of agricultural 
chemicals and soluble min- 
eral salts. 


@ COPPER SULPHATE 
@ ZINC SULPHATE 


@ MANGANESE SULPHATE 
@ COPPER CARBONATE 


For complete information, 
Write the Tennessee Corp., 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
or Lockland, Ohio. 


EAST or 
WEST 


TeeJet’s 
BEST 


TeeJet popularity is nationwide. Tee- 
Jets are the preferred nozzles for all 
agricultural low pressure spray opero- 
tions, because 
@ Teelet nozzles ore precision made for sproy 
uniformity. 
@ Uniform atomization gives coverage with 
minimum driftage 
@ Orifice tips and strainers in all 
capacities . interchangeabdle 


without removing body from boom. 
@ “lop edge’ spray pottern assures > 
7 
even distribution 
@ Patented V-groove protects orifice Ba Vs 
against bumping. NS 
7 


@ V-groove provides eosy spray di- 
rection alignment. 


Write todoy for the TeeJet catalog— : 
Bulletin 55 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 4 > 
3230 RANDOLPH ST., BELLWOOD, ILL. a 


(Suburb of Chicago) 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON AMERICA’S LEADING SPRAY RIGS AND SPRAYERS 


PARIS 
GREEN 


Dow Chemical Co. Brand 
= 


Packed 12 x 4 Ib. tins per case 
Carload and L.C.L. Quotations on request 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL 


COMPANY INCORPORATED 
75 Varick St. New York City 


WOrth 4-5120 
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Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Washington, summarized preliminary 
results of the bureau in testing the in- 
secticidal efficiency of the newly de 
veloped synthetic pyrethrin-like ma 
terials against various insects. While 
earlier test results had indicated a 
high order of toxicity against the 
house fly, later tests using the Peet 
Grady method, rather than the turn- 
table method, indicate no particular 
superiority in the synthetic materials 
over natural pyrethrum. Subsequent 
tests of both materials against the 
American cockroach show natural 
pyrethrum to be two to five times as 
toxic as the synthetic. Approximate- 
ly the same degree of toxicity was 
exhibited against the yellow fever 
mosquit: 

Tests using synergists would seem 
to indicate that it is not safe to as 
sume that comparable results will be 
obtained with synthetic and natural 
products. A number of  synergists 
like piperonyl butoxide are compara 
tively ineffective when used with the 
synthetic materials, while at least one 
synergist seems to give a satisfactory 
improvement in toxicity. Further 
test work needs to be done along this 
line, Dr. Bishopp indicated 

Preliminary tests on acute 
toxicity of the synthetic to rats sug 
gests that it is even less toxic than 
the natural, which itself exhibits an 
extremely low order of toxicity 

Preliminary tests with the new 
synthetic for agricultural use against 
a number of common pests, he indi 
cated, look most encouraging. The 
synthetic, has shown up very well in 
preliminary work against the army 
worm, the celery leaf tier, pea aphid, 
and the two spotted mite. The new 
material, incidentally, seems to 
more effective as a dust than 
spray. 

Dr. Joseph B. Moore of Me 
Laughlin Gormley King Co., Minne 
apolis, also read a paper discussing 
“Relative Toxicity to Insects of 
Natural Pyrethrins and Synthetic 
Allyl Analog of Cinerin L” Dr 
Moore's research disclosed that the 
synthetic material is equally or pos 
sibly even more effective than natural 


pyrethrins on flies, but that on 


JANUARY. 1950 


roaches and other field insects, when 
used in concentrations normally rec 
ommended with natural pyrethrins, 
the synthetic is less toxic. Dr. Moore 
reported favorably upon the effec 
tiveness of N-2 ethyl hexyl imide of 
endomethylene tetra hydro phthalic 
acid ("2647 a product of Van Dyk 
& Co.) and two homologues thereof 
as synergists for the synthetic allyl 
homolog of Cinerin I, particularly 
for the control of roaches. This syner 


gist, plus the synthetic allyl homolog 


of Cinerir I shows considerable prom- 
ise also for the control of other in- 
sects such as stored grain insects, 
flies and others. 


Report Tests of CPR 


SUMMARY of test work with 
A CPR, a product of U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc., containing 


piperonyl cyclonene, pyrethrins and 


rotenone was presented by Dr. L. C, 
McAlister, Jr. of U.S.1. The CPR 


insecticides have the particular ad- 


Spraying—Dusting—Soil 
Refined—Crude 


DDT 


Technical and Concentrotes 


BHC 


Technical and Concentrotes 


Technical and Concentrates 


TOXAPHENE 
Wettable, Emulsifiable ond 8 
Dust Concentrates 
PARATHION 
Wettable and Dust 
Concentrates 
CHLORDANE 


Wettable, Emulsifiable ond 
Dust Concentrates 


Amine and Ester Concentrates 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 


A convenient source of Potassium 
and Nitrogen in hydroponic mixtures 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 LEXINGTON AVE.. NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 
221 NO LaSALLE STREET. CHICAGO 1. ILLINOIS 


636 CALIFORNIA STREET. SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 
824 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD. LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 


HOUSTON 2. TEX. @ WESLACO, TEX 
APOPKA, FLA. @ NO. PORTLAND. ORE. 
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Have You a DUST BLENDING PROBLEM? 


Our Engineers will be glad to help you to solve 
any mixing or blending problem you many hove. 


SPECIALISTS in INSECTICIDE DUST BLENDING EQUIPMENT 


«| 


—. = 


Address Inquiries to . . . 


The YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HERBICIDE 


THE ORIGINAL 


WEED KILLER 


(NON-SELECTIVE) 


Kills Grass and other Weed Growth on 
Driveways, Paths, Golf 
Traps, Coble Gutters, Factory Yards and 


Tennis Courts, 


Sidings, Parking Lots or any place where 


vegetation is not wanted. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


READE MFG. CO., INC. 


Established 1883 
Main Office: JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City 


Please address all correspondence lo main off. 


ce | 
“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Dalton - Georgia 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've 
not already done so. One year for $3, two 
years $5, in the U. S. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 


‘““PHYLLITE”’ 


The World's Greatest Diluent & Carrier Absolutely 
Non-Abrasive and Adheres Readily to Foliage and 
all Surfaces. 
PHYLLITE’'S UNIFORMITY IS 
UNSURPASSED 


(TRADE NAME) 
PYROPHYLLITE 


A chemical analysis run consistent in every batch 
of PHYLLITE assures the insecticide manufacturer 
of absolute uniformity for use as a diluent and 
carrier. PHYLLITE is ground in a Raymond Mill— 
95% through 325 mesh. Has low pH (5.1). 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


@ Write us for helpful intormation and aa 


nervous sampler. 


@ Packed in 50 Lh. valve bags. 20 ton lots 
on West Coast. F.O.B. plant. 
@ Smaller quantities if desired 


. Lowest prices 


PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS *2:*#::"". 
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vantage of being free from normal 
toxicological hazards to warm-blooded 
animals and may be used on the ed- 
ible portions of vegetables safely 
throughout the entire growing and 
harvesting periods. They have proved 
to be particularly effective against a 
wide variety of insects attacking 
vegetable crops such as: the Mexican 
bean beetle, the green clover worm, 
cabbage worms and loopers, aspara- 
gus beetles, flea beetles, the Colorado 
potato beetle, the beet webworm, 
leaf tiers, and certain other leaf eat- 


Ing msects. 


Citrus Pests 
APERS on citrus pests and their 
control were numerous in the 

list of convention papers. The effect 

of insecticides on biological control 
of insect pests of citrus was the topic 
of Paul DeBach and R. R. Bartlett, 

University of California, Riverside. 

They reported numerous instances of 

adverse effects on natural enemies of 

various citrus pests which accom- 
panied use of insecticides. Intelligent 
integration of insecticide spray pro- 
grams with increased biological con 
trol knowledge, they believe to be 
one solution to the problem 
Reviewing studies of new in- 
secticides for the control of citrus 
thrips, W. H. Ewart, University of 

California, Riverside, reported that 

field studies show that DDT, DDD. 

parathion, compound 118 and com- 

pound 497 were more effective 
against citrus thrips, Scirtothrips citn 

(Moult.), than methoxychlor or tox 

iphene while chlordane and lindane 

were ineffective under the conditions 
used. Formulations of ground saba- 
dilla seeds combined with sugar in 
bait sprays show promising control 

Ground  sabadilla seeds formulated 

with hme were less effective than 

other sabadilla formulations. 


Mixtures With Fertilizers 


a a group of miscellaneous papers 


several were concerned with mix- 


tures of various insecticides with fer- 


tilizer. W. W. Stanley of Tennessee 


Agricultural Experiment — Station, 
Knoxville, for example, reported that 


five pounds of 106 gamma BHC per 
if 


acre, applied with fertilizer as a car 
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rier, has given practical control of 
green June beetle larvae in newly 
seeded pasture fields. 

W. H. Thames, Jr., Ever- 
glades Experiment Station, Belle 
Glade, Fla., reported that parathion, 
compound 118, lindane and chlordane 
applied as wettable powders mixed 
with fertilizer at rates of five and 
three pounds per acre gave effective 
control of wireworms on sugarcane, 
with highly significant increase in 
stand over untreated plots. 


Two papers by Stanley D. Beck, 
University of Wisconsin, and G. S. 
Kido, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Madison, dealt with the 
toxic action and the insecticidal pos 
sibilities of Antimycin A. Mr. Kido 
reported that the material has shown 
a high degree of toxicity in minute 
quantities against several species of 
insects and mites. Mr. Beck re- 
ported that this antibiotic is very 
toxic to insects when injected into 


the bk uly. 


OPPE 
SULPHA 


Crystals 


Superfine 


Powdered 


Basic 
Copper Sulphate 


Neutral Basic Zinc 


55% Zine as metallic 
The High Test Nutritional Zinc 
_raG~ 
Agricultural Sales Agents 


W. R. E. ANDREWS SALES CO. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Since 1926 
Agricultural Chemicals Specialists 
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Insects on Ornamentals 
REPORT on field experiments 
with various insecticides for 

the control of insects attacking orna 
mentals was offered by Theodore W 
Kerr, Jr.. Rhode Island Agr. Ex 
periment Station, Kingston, R. I 
Work at this station indicated that 
DDT and lindane were superior to 
nicotine sulfate for control of the 
oak lace bug; nicotine sulfate and 
BHC were effective, while DDT and 
chlordane were ineffective for control 
of the wooly beech aphide and DDT 
was superior to chlordane for control 


of the holly leaf miner 


L. ©. Kuitert of the Florida 
Agr. Experiment Station, Gaines 
ville, reported that recent exper 
ments have shown parathion to be 
effective m controlling armored and 
soft scales, mealybugs, white flies, 
aphids, thrips and lacebugs in 
festing woody ornamentals Para 
thion was found to show several ad 
vantages over oil emulsions: it can 


he used during hot weather, can be 


applied to tender foliage and is more 
effective against many of these pests. 


Control of Ticks 
EPORTING © on 
with control of ticks on dairy 
cattle using DDT, BHC, lindane, 
methoxy-DDT, chlordane, toxaphene, 
DFDT, pyrenone and combinations 
of these materials, D. E. Howell, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still 
water, Okla., observed that BHC and 
lindane provided the quickest kill, 
but a mixture of BHC and toxaphene 


experiments 


gave the most economical control in 


the field 


SYSTEMIC INSECTICIDE 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Toxicological and pharmaco- 
logical work revealed that the mam- 
malian toxicity is similar to that of 
parathion, but is slightly less. An- 
alysis of sprayed plots has shown 
that no toxic residue whatsoever can 
be detected at harvest if crops have 
heen sprayed up to six weeks before 
hand. In feeding trials under th: 


same circumstances, no toxic effect to 
mammals could be found. Although 
nearly 2,000 acres were sprayed this 
year no ill-effects to humans were ob 
served. All operatives were under 
continuous medical supervision and 
were protected from spray drift by 
protective cabs on the tractors. 

All sprayed crops were ana- 
lysed before harvesting commenced 
and in no case was any trace of octa 
methyl pyro phosphoramide found. A 
sensitive method for the determina- 
tion of this chemical in plant material 
has been worked out. 

The chemical is now available 
in the United States for experimentai 
purposes. A radio active isomer was 
produced using P.32 and is now 
available to research workers also. 

It is hoped that other inves- 
tigators will give octa methyl pyro 
phosphoramide the attention which 
it seems to merit because, having 
combined selective and systemic ac 
tion it is the first practical insecticide 
which enables the entomologist to 
supplement biological control — by 


chemical means 


= 


ENTOMA 


FURFURAL RESIDUE 
An Inexpensive Organic Conditioner 
Speeds up Curing 
Helps Prevent Caking 
Provides Bulk 
Sold in volume the year around 
Sterilized—Freed from plant diseases, 
insects, seeds and other similar 
contaminants 
Used by leading Fertilizer Manufacturers 
Inquiries Invited 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 
Chemicals Department 
1890 Board of Trade Bidg. 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, ill. 


A Directory of Pest 
Control Materials... 


e @ New Eighth Edition now availab'e for 
distribution. 

e ¢@ Listing insecticides, fungicides, seed dis- 
infectants, spray machinery, trade names, 
pest control operators, etc. 


e @ Designed to aid those interested in 
pest control in obtaining certain information 
which is often difficult of access. 


e ¢ Published by the Eastern Branch of the 
American Association of Economic Entomol- 
ogists. 
Price SAO Make check to Entoma 
i rite to 


George S. Langford, Editor 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Md. 
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HOSKINS W. M. BOYCE A. M. and 
LAMINAN J. F. The use of selenium 
in sprays for the control of mites of 
citrus and grapes. Hilgardia 12 115 
(1938). 

NEISWANDER C. R. and MORRIS 
V. H. Introduction of selenium into 
plant tissues as a toxicant for insects 
and mites. Journal of Economic En- 
tomology 33 $17, (1940) 

SMITH H. S. Racial Segregation in new 
populations and its significance in ap- 
plied entomology. Journal of Economic 
Entomology 34 1, (1941). 

RIPPER W. E. Biological Control as a 
supplement to chemical control of !n- 
sect pests. Nature 153 448, (1944) 

MARTIN H. and SHAW H. Develop- 
ments in method and materials for the 
control of plant pests and diseases in 
Germany. Rept. No. 1095 . British In 
telligence Objective Sub-Committee 
(London 1948) 

SCHRADER G. Rept. No. 714 B.L.OS 
(1948) 

GREENSLADE R. M. Pestox III: A 
systemic Insecticide. The Grower De- 
cember 11, 1948 

RIPPER W. E.. GREENSLADE R. M 
and LICKERISH L. A. Combined 
chemical and biological control of in- 
sects by means of a systemic insecticide 
Nature 163 787 (1949) 

BENNETT S. H. Preliminary experi- 
ments with systemic insecticides. Br 
Ass. Appl. Biol. 36: 160-163 (1949) 


DAVID W. A. L. and KILBY B A. 
Preparation and insecticidal action of 
bis (bis dimethylamino phosponous) 
anhydride Nature 164 $22 (1949). 

RIPPER W. E. A new systemic insecti- 
cide. Bull, Ent. Research 40 4 (1949) 


FERTILIZER 


(Continued from Page 24) 


should raise its sights and lead rather 
than just move along with agricul- 
tural progress. Be that as it may, 
since the turn of the century the in- 
dustry has made technological ad- 
vances which have gone far in lift 
ing it out of the “scavenger” cate 
gory to one of the largest and most 
important units of the modern chem- 
ical industry. Its nearly a billion dol- 
lar plant conducts about 600 million 
dollars in business annually. Many 
in the industry are becoming aware 
of the contributions which plant nu- 
trients make to the maintenance and 
improvement of the health and vigor 
of the Nation through foods of high- 
er nutritive quality produced on fer- 


DDT— 
2,4-D 


Acid, Salt and Isopropyl Ester 
AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 


TROSE CHEMICAL C0. 


EXCLUSIVE 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


tilized soil. Such awareness is bound 
to have a beneficial influence on the 
public relations outlook of the indus- 
try and correspondingly on the atti- 
tude of the public toward the policies 
and practices of the industry. 


Higher Analyses 

LONG about 1900, mixed fer- 
A tilizers and materials then com- 
mon in the industry, were of low 
analysis. Chemically processed ma- 
terials except superphosphate and 
sulfate of ammonia were virtually un- 
known, and the cost per unit of plant 
food to the farmer was high. A 
typical complete fertilizer of 1900 
had an average of about 13 per cent 
total plant nutrients made up of 
about 2 per cent nitrogen, 9 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 2 per cent pot- 
ash. Now, with the old processes im- 
proved and new products of much 
higher plant food content and better 
physical condition developed, the 
average complete fertilizer of today 
contains 22 per cent plant nutrients 
These comprise about 4 per cent 
nitrogen, 11 per cent phosphoric acid 


M0! 


120 LISTER AVENUE 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Tribune Tower, Chicago, Illinois 


R. W. GREEFF & CO., INC. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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and 7 per cent potash. Meanwhile, 
the cost of plant food to the farmer 
has been sharply reduced. These fa- 
vorable results were the product of 
the combined research of government 
and private organizations. 

Research has also resulted in the 
acceptance of new methods of apply 
ing fertilizers to render them more 
readily 


Greatly improved fertilizer drills and 


accessible to plant roots 
distributing machines of special de 
sign contnbute now to the more eth 
cient utilization of plant food 
Aims and Purposes 
OW, what of the future? Can 
N we outline briefly what are 
I believe 
fertilizer 
It is 


the use of fertilizer 


the aims of the industry? 
The goal of the 
industry is not hard to define 


we can 
this: to promot 


as a tool for the maintenance of a 


permanent and productive agricul 
ture so that one generation may pass 


on to the next, soils that are in at 
least as high, but preferably a higher 
level of productivity, than they were 
before. Fertilizers are more important 


to farmers in every country than they 


World needs of 
food and fiber require maximum pro 


ever were before. 


duction on every acre of tillable soil 
Without 


amounts it is not possible, regardless 


fertilizer in adequate 
of good husbandry practices, to get 
maximum acre yields and the highest 
output per man 

Fertilizer makes possible an econ 
my in land use while insuring great 
er yields on whatever land it is ap 
plied 


fertilizer 


It is a well-proven fact that 
increases production per 


land 


than t he 


area relatively much 
additional labor re 
Briefly, the use 
t fertihzer higher 
yields of better nutritional quality, 
better land use and in 
creases labor efhciency. These bene 
fits are generally recognized and un 


unit of 
more 
quired to apply it 
produces crop 


encourages 


doubtedly are the reasons why con 


sumption of fertilizer in this country 


has jumped from about one million 
tons in 1880 to almost 19 million tons 
last year, and why the Food and Ag 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations 
terest in teaching other countries how 


is taking such an active in 


to use fertilizer to increase yields 
fertilizer 
processes and products will be su- 


Certainly tomorrow's 


perior to those of today. Research 
in the laboratories of government and 
will bring about 


private industry 


changes not foreseeable at 


We have scarcely begun to make full 


present. 


use of the fertilizer tools already de 
veloped by recent research. The ham 
pering tradition and 
habit put up hurdles to what we think 
and do 


adjustments will be forced upon us 


restrictions of 
As soil science develops, 


and will help overcome the inertia 
of history and habit which are ever 
present as a challenge to those who 
press forward with new and better 
ways and products. Tradition and 
habit can be as formidable obstacles 
to scientific advances as the techni 
cal problems of soil science, fertilizer 
manutacture, chemistry and chemical 
engineering 

Let us renew our faith in the scien 
tific method, and 
push forward confidently into To 


welcome change, 


morrow! 


AN EMULSIFIER OF PETROLEUM OILS 
Economical - Effective 


MUL-SI-MO is especially adapted for the rapid emulsification 
of Oils whose viscosity is 120 Saybolt or less 


RANGE COVERED 
Oils with a viscosity at 120 
Saybolt or less cover the great 
majority of oils used in Dormant 
and Summer Sprays 
GENERAL TEXTURE 
Mul-si-mo is a thin amber- 
colored oily liquid about the same 
viscosity as Kerosene Oil 
METHOD OF USE 
There is nothing complicated 
about the use of Mul-si-mo. It 
is just poured into the oil to be 
treated at the rate of ) to 1%. 


® Non-Abrasive 
*® Small Particle Size 
depending upon the tightness of of 1 te 1060. (Plants used in 
~ emulsion desired—-then thorough- tests —Coleus.) As summer oils 
e Chemically Adaptable ly stirred—and the process is are usually used at the dilution 
completed of half-gal. to 100 gals. water, 
Good Adhesive Qualities 


VELVEX 


KAOLIN CLAY 


For Use in Extending Insecticidal Materials 


saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 
waters 
ECONOMICAL TO USE 
— LOW COST 
Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest and most economical 
Emulsitier on the market for the 
emulsification of the oils above 
specitied. 
NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 
Extensive tests have shown 
Mul-si-mo to be non-toxic to 
plants when used at a dilution 


at such dilution the rate of Mul- 
seas tae amo to water woull be 1 to 


20,000 
A practically 100% Oi! Prod- 
at—Mo water—e_ Senp- We COST OF MUL-SI-MO 
Potash nor other Alkalines Per Galion $4.00; Gallons 


and up @ £3.75 per Gallon; 50 

NEUTRAL PRODUCT Gallon Drums @ 83.50 per Gal- 

Mul-si-mo is Neutral, Mul-si- lon, fo.b. New York or Jersey 
mo Made Emulsions are not ad- City 


(Above prices for U. S 
versely affected by pronounced only. Foreign prices on requeat.) 


For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 


A 4 Ot. Sample will be sent upon request 


Mulsimo Products, Inc. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 
address all communications to 
25 Paulus Bovleverd, New Burnswick, N. J. 
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Industry Patents | 


2,486,688. Method of Deodoriz- 
ing Benzene Hexachloride. Patent issued 
November 1, to Howeth J. Thomas, Oak- 
land, Raymond M. Stager, Albany and 
Horace R. McCombie, Oakland, California, 
assignors to Shell Development Co., San 
Francisco 

1. The method of deodorizing ben- 
zene hexachloride said method comprising 
mixing benzene hexachloride in a liquid 
hydrocarbon bath boiling between 110 and 
400° C., and then heating the benzene 
hexachloride-containing bath at a tempera- 
ture between 80 and 150° C., but below 
the boiling point of the bath, until evolu- 
tion of acrid vapors from the bath ts com 
plete 


2,487,533. Mixer for dry and wet 
ingredients. Patent issued November 8, 
to Harold G. Eastman, Arlington, Tex., 
assignor of one-half to Roland Turck, 
Arlington, and one-half to Stewart W 
De Vore, Tarrant County, Texas 

1. A mixing machine comprising 
in combination, a horizontal mixing 
chamber, a driven impeller within the said 
chamber, a housing above the said chamber, 
a driven conveyor within the said housing, 
an opening between the said housing and 
the said chamber near one end of the latter, 
an inlet in the upper surface of the said 
housing opposite the said chamber open- 
ing, a vertical chute above and opening 
into the said housing inlet, a gate pivotally 
supported within the said vertical chute, 
a nozzle within the said chamber and 
near the said chamber opening, a pipe 
connected with the said nozzle, a valve 
connected with the said pipe tor regu 
lating the said nozzle, a bell crank secured 
to the said gate. a linking arm connecting 
the said bell crank with the said valve 
and an outlet in the said chamber remote 
from the said chamber opening 


2,488,089. Spray Cun Attachment 
Patent issued November 15, to Charles 
W. Mayo, Toledo, Ohio, assignor to the 
De Viibiss Co., Toledo. In an attachment 
of the type described, a hollow body with 
two closely positioned openings in its 
bottom wall, a pair of downwardly di 
verging tubular legs connected to said 
openings, a hollow nipple extending up- 
wardly from the top of the body, and an 
upright blade-thin tongue extending from 
between said openings and the bottom 
wall of the hollow body up through the 
body and nipple and to a point substanti 
ally above the upper end of the nipple, 
said tongue diametrically partitioning the 
interior of the body and the nipple in a 
vertical plane passing between the two 
openings in the bottom wall of the body 


2,488,554. Aircraft Liquid Sprayer 
Patent issued November 22. to Lee A 
Otterson, Willows, Calif. A spraying de 
vie mountable on an airplane comprising 
a liquid container including a removable 
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wall member, a centrifugal pump and dis 
tributor assembly and means for remov 
ably mounting it on the container against 
said wall member to facilitate removal 
therefrom for inspection and repair of both 
the container and the assembly, said as 
sembly including a tubular member and 
means rotatably mounting it, said tubular 
member being at one end in communication 
with the container and provided at the 
other end with outwardly extending hol 
low members arranged for distributing 
liquid in a fine spray drawn through the 
tubular member, and means secured to the 
pump and distributor assembly for ac 
tuating it by the slipstream of the airplane 
during flight 


2,488,663. Applicator for Insec- 
ticides. Patent issued November 22, to 
Edwin C. Graff and Frederick H. Miller, 
Papa, Calif. (Miller assignor to Gratf) 
A device for applying liquid insecticide to 
roosts or the hke which comprises a reser 
voir for liquid, a valve controlling flow of 
liquid from the reservoir, guide means en- 
gageable with a roost to position the valve 
over the roost, and means connecting the 
valve and guide means to open the valve 
when the guide means contacts the roost 
and close the valve when the guide means 
is out of contact with the roost 


2.488.776. Means for Fumigating 
with Pesticidal Compounds. Patent is 
sued November 22, to Elwyn Jones, Ar 
drossan, and John Stocks Flanders, West 
Kilbride, Scotland, assignors to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Great Britain 
A fumuigating device which comprises a 
safety fuse having a combustible core and 
at least one textile covering surroundirg 
said core, one such covering having a 
thermally vaporizable pesticidal compound 
intimately associated therewith, each tex 
tile covering being permeable to the gas 
eous combustion proaucts of said core and 
said compound being substantially non 
volatile at ordinary temperatures 


2,489,531. Alkyl-Naphthyl Ethers 
as Insecticides. Patent issued November 
29, to Theodore W. Kerr, Jr., Seymour, 
and Walter D. Harris, Naugatuck, Conn., 
assignors to United States Rubber Co., 
New York. An insecticidal composition 
comprising an alkyl 2-naphthyl ether in 
which the alkyl radical contains four to 
eight carbon atoms, and a surface-active 
dispersing agent 


2,489,532 Alkenyl Naphthyl 
Ethers as Insecticides. Patent issued No- 
vember 29, to Theodore W Kerr, i. 
Seymour and Walter D. Harris, Nauga 
tuck, Conn., assignors to United States 
Rubber Co.. New York. An insecticdal 
composition compnsing an alkenyl naph 
thyl ether of the group consisting of allyl 
and methallyl naphthyl ethers, and a sur 


face-active dispersing agent 


Trade Mark Applications 


Pyros, in bold capital letters, for 
miticide and insecticide. Filed July 2, 
1948, by Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd., 
Ft. Valley, Ga. Claims use since March, 
1948 


CHEVRON, in sans serif capital 
letters, for insecticides. Filed Dec. 20. 
1947, by Standard Oil Company of Cali 
fornia, San Francisco. Claims use since 
Feb. 26, 1942 


Gy-To., in thin letters, caps and 
lower case, for insecticides. Filed April 
9, 1948, by Geigy Company, Inc., New 
York. Claims use since March 19, 1948 


WeEEDONE, in hand-lettered capi- 
tals, for chemical preparations for exterm- 
inating weeds. Filed April 17, 1948, by 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa. Claims use since Feb. 15, 1948 


FLicht BRAND, letters inscribed on 
poster motif, showing airplane applying 
pesticide to crop, for agricultural insec- 
ticides and fungicides. Filed July 6, 1948, 
by Carolina Chemicals, Inc. Leesville, 
S.C. Claims use since Feb. 28, 1948 


Grusex, in Chelt, capital letters, 
for lhquid spray or dip concentrate prep 
aration for application to livestock for des 
troying cattle grubs and ox warbles or 
wolves, and for controlling hee, mites 
and ticks. Filed Dec. 20, 1948, by Florida 
Chemical Industries, Inc. Ocala, Fla. 
Claims use since Oct. 11, 1948 


Pentecn. in block capital letters, 
for insecticides. Filed Apr. 2, 1948, by 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co 
Philadelphia. Claims use since Feb. 3, 
1948 


Hooke CHEMICALS, in capital 
letters within box drawn in perspective, 
for benzene hexachloride, paradichloro- 
benzene and other chemical products 
Filed Apr. 29, 1948, by Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Claims 
use of mark as described since July 1, 
1944: and since November 1906, of the 
name “Hooker.” 


Sprout-Lox, in capital letters, for 
chemical composition for inhibiting the 
sprouting of potatoes, tubers, carrots, beets, 
and other root crops. Filed July 29, 1948, 
by Barrett Fisher, doing business under 
the firm name and style of Westville 
Laboratories, Stepney, Conn. Claims use 
since April 2, 1948 

* 
Prof. Fitzpatrick Dies 

Prof. H. M. Fitzpatrick, 63, of 
the Dept. of Plant Pathology, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., died 
December 8 at his home. He had been 
connected with Cornell for the past 
31 years, as a student then as an 
instructor 
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Classified 


Rates for classified adverti are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
rate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 31st St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Wanted 


Export Manager for Europe & 
South America: Swiss engineer, 38 
specialists for organic insecticides, 
fungicides and other agricultural 
chemicals, 15 years research and sales 
experience, completely grourded in 
agricultural and industrial markets, 
excellent governmental and business 
contacts, speaks four languages 
fluently, seeks responsible position 
with American chemical company. 
Will accept position in USA, South 
America or West Europe. Address 
Box 408 care of Agricultural Chemi- 
cals, 


Production Supervisor: College 
graduate with & years experience in 
a wide variety of insecticides desires 
a permanent position with an ag- 
gressive organization in the insecti- 
cide field. Address Box 409, care of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Aggressive Sales Executive: 20 
years productive marketing insecticide 
experience major agricultural areas 
Seeks managerial position providing 
opportunity expansion your business 
this important market. Address Box 
410 care of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Sales Representative: West Coast 
man with 20 years experience in sale 
of insecticides, furgicides and allied 
chemical specialties open for position 
to represent manufacturer and cover 
entire western territory. Knows the 
field, buyers, and is well-known. Im- 
pressive sales record. For further de- 
tails, write to Box No. 411 care of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Agricultural Chemicals Technolo- 
gist: With more than 12 years of 
laboratory, field and administrative 
experience in research development 
and testing of insecticides, herbicides, 
and related products. Have worked 
on all major groups and am ac- 
quainted with testing control prob- 
le and with industrial and official 
persorite breug>out the United 
States riliar with manufacturing 
distribution and marketing operations 
Address Box No 
$12 care of Agricultural Chemicals 


and requirements. 


Close Out Sale: Naco Root Dusters. 
Complete with motors and all acces- 


sories; 9 x B4’s $159. ea; 3—ZA8’s 
$309.ea; 1—ZA2, $315. 6—ZAI1’s $312. 
ea; also 4—-YB4’s, complete except 
motor $149.50 ea; also several power 
take off packages and accessory pack- 
ages, above all new, mostly packed in 
original crates. FOB Aurora Ware- 
house Inc., Aurora, Oregon 


4,4, 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law 


1118 Emerson Street 


44644456 ,4 
ee ee ee 
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FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


P. O. Box 543 
Belle Glade, Florida 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology—Research 
Entomology—Legal Service 


luther of 
Chemistry & Uses of Insecticides” 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


Albany 6, Calif 


926 Stannage Ave 


Shade Tree Conference 

The fifth annual meeting of 
the Midwestern Chapter of the Na 
tional Shade Tree Conference will 
he held February 15-16-17, 1950, at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill, ac 
N. B. Wrysong, secretary 
Registration will begin = at 


noon Wednesday, February 15, 


« rding to 


with the first paper on the program 
being presented promptly at 2:00 
P.M. A short discussion period will 
follow the presentation of each paper, 
and additional opportunity for ques- 
tions and discussion will be provided 
in the Plant Forum session. Officers 
for the ensuing year will be selected 
at the business session Thursday after- 
noon. Members of the National Ar- 
borist Association, Inc. will hold 
luncheon meeting Thursday noon. 
The program includes a 
papers on agricultural 
chemicals. L. L. Coulter, Dow Chem- 
ical Co. will discuss “New Herbicides 
and Their Use”: “New Insecticides,” 
will be presented by H. M. Harris, 
Iowa State College, Ames; “Effective 
by J. C. Carter, Natural 
Urbana, Ill; and 
panel on “Organic vs Inorganic Fert 
ilizers in Tree Feeding.” Taking part 
in this will be Paul Pfund, Elmhurst, 
Ill.; R. Milton 
and L. C. Chadwick, 


University, Columbus 


number of 


Fungicides,” 
History Survey, 


Carleton, Chicago, 
Ohio State 


FERTILIZER PLANT 


(Continued from Page 3 


stituting new services to its Customers, 
either. It has recently acquired the 
services of H. A. McGee, 
head of the tobacco extension work 
at the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, to 


formerly 


Agricultural 
go about the 
area to represent the company as a 
Since a 


special tobacco consultant 


arge portion of the plant's customers 
are tobacco growers, this addition to 
the staff has made a big hit. Mr 
Brown says 

A new 48-12 


sulphur, 


low-chlorine, low 
nitrogen fer 
tilizer for sandy land has been 
evolved by Mr. McGee for tobacco 
rops, and reports say that this mix 


slow-leaching 


ture is working out with great satis 
Another 


a 3-12-12 mixture for local pasture 


faction popular fertilizer 
The product contains urea nitro 
and cottonseed meal, with 345 
of its mitrogen water insoluble. It 
is thus resistant to leaching 
Pasture fertilization. by the way. 
is heralded as “the coming thing” in 


the South. Manager Brown points out 
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that with relatively fewer acres in 
cotton, due to federal restrictions, 
more interest is being shown in im- 
proved grasslands. And this means 
the use of generous applications of 
fertilizer, the value of which the 
farmers are learning more and more 
to appreciate. Typically southern, the 
area served by this plant produces 
cotton, corn, tobacco and small grains 
as well as vegetables 

The Southern Cotton Oil Co. notes 
with pride that its fertilizer products 
were used to produce the world’s 
record yield of 8,000 pounds of lint 
cotton on 5 acres, which amounts to 
three bales per acre. This is, of 
course, far and away above the aver- 
age of a half to three-quarters of a 
bale per acre. The company also co- 
sponsors an attempted record yield 
for corn in South Carolina, which 
resulted in 162 bushels per acre on 
a = acre plot. This record is said 
to be the highest in the southeast, 
and is particularly outstanding in 
view of the state average of 25 bush- 
els per acre 

Although the Florence plant of 
the S.C.O. Co. has been making ferti 
lizer for many years; the new setup is 
virtually a completely new unit from 
me end to the other. The plant is 
roughly in an “L™ shape, with the 
stem portion representing the 500-ft 
wooden building with overhead con 
veyer belts carrying the raw materials 
to the mixers and bagging machines 
along its length. At the far end, five 
large doors allow trucks to back to 
the building’s side for loading, and a 
platform lines up with freight cars 
on the Atlantic Coast Line RR. sid 
ing which runs parallel to the build- 
ing 

Work on the new structure was 
begun in February, 1949, and in 
August, production began on a re 
duced scale. By November, however. 
full scale production got under way 
with the official opening being attend 
ed by some 600 guests who went 
through the plant during its “open 
house”. The event was an old-fash 
ioned fish fry, with townspeople and 
tarmers trom miles around taking 


part in the festivities 
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Arkansas Rice Growers Ass'n. .. 78 
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Couerage 


| etemganing coverage when and where 

you want it,—specifically! That's true 
advertising economy; that's getting the most 
out of your advertising dollar. If it's indus- 
rial coverage you want, specific industrial 


publications can give you deep circulation 
penetration and full coverage ¢xac/ly where 


you want it,—and no waste. 


If, for example, it be the field of chemicals 
for agriculture wherein you want specific- 
ally full and complete coverage at low cost, 
we suggest that you consider regular ad- 
vertising in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1 


TALE ENDS 


HE recent meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association of Economic 
Entomologists at Tampa, Fla., holds 
a considerable contrast to reports of 
the original meeting of “The Associa- 
tion of Ofhcial Entomologists” in 
1889. This organization meeting was 
held at Toronto, Canada on August 
30, 1889. on a wooded knoll at Scar- 
borough Heights. On this site, over- 
looking Lake Erie, Professor Cook 
presided at the meeting sitting astride 
a fallen log. Dr. John B. Smith took 
the minutes of the session while 
perched on top of a tall stump, and 
the remainder of the attendants re- 
clined on the ground or sat cross- 
legged upon convenient ant hills. (ac- 
cording to the story) 

That the A.A.E.E. has come a 
long, long way in the intervening 
years, is too obvious to mention. Its 
influence in scientific thought has been 
considerable, and its contributions to 
agriculture through control of insect 
pests have been great 


Christmas Greeting cards by 
the scores were received from all parts 
of the country by the Agricultural 
Chemicals staff during the past few 
weeks. Much as we'd wish to ac 
knowledge these personally and indi- 
vidually, this is physically impossible 
So here's a big thanks from all of us 
to each of you who remembered us 


during the holiday season! 
+ 


Manufacturers of agricultural 
fumigants are probably not greatly 
worried about reports coming from 
South America which tell of a com 
mercial application of a “death ray” 
used to fumigate grain 

Using this method, according 
toC- LL Agncultural News, it is pos- 
sible to kill insect larvae and eggs in 
stored grain in 30 seconds whereas 
it required 24 hours to do the same 
job with the same quantity of grain, 
using toxic gases. With the FDA 
hearings much in the consciousness 
of the trade, we can’t help wonder 
ing if the “death ray” leaves a residue 


in the grain 
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120 GPP GLDPOIBMOMS 000° 


Matt: Now, hold on there, Hank. | remember it was only 
last June you said you were going to get 85 bushels 
per acre out of that corn field of yours. 


Hank: Sure, my yield was way below expectations. 
Bill: ‘Course Hank, we're just as guilty as you are. We 
didn't heed the warnings any more than you about the 


borer coming to live with us. 


Hank: Maybe so, but | don't like offering excuses and 
there wouldn't be any call for them if I'd completely 


INSECTICIDES—FUNGICIDES—WEED 


ORIGINATORS OF 


followed recommendations. | got the planting date 
right, plowed clean and so on. 


Matt: | know you did but— 


Hank: But that wasn't enough. Why, | went to bed one 
night sure it was my big year and the next morning the 
borer was everywhere short of my back door. 


Learned my lesson, though. This year I'm starting right 
off watching for the borer with plenty of DDT spray 
ready. 


Got great expectations for this year. 


KILLERS—DEFOLIANTS—FUMIGANTS 


DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 
89 BARCLAY ST, NEW YORK 8, N.Y 


DEALER & DISTRIBUTOR INQUIRIES INVITED 
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*& Pyrenone is a registered trade-mark of 
U.S.1. It designates combinations of 
pyrethrins and piperonyl butoxide 


in Canada: Standard Chemicol Co., Utd., 99 Vanderhoof Avenve, 


to Formulators 


No formulator should be without this 
new handy reference file on U.S.I. 
Pyrenones*. It’s just off the press — filled 
with condensed product and end-use data 
for formulators of all types of insecti- 
cides. In it you'll find technical informa- 
tion—including typical formulations and 
sample ingredient statements—on Pyre- 
nones for insecticides used in these and 
other fields ... 

© Dairy 

© Livestock 

© Food Processing 

@ Food Handling and Storage 

© Aerosols 

@ Truck Crop 


The new folder also contains specifica- 
tions, arranged in convenient tabular 
form, for the most commonly used 
Pyrenone concentrates, including data on 
active ingredient content, specific gravity, 
color, flash point, and solubility. 

Write today on your company letter- 
head for your free copy of this valuable 
Pyrenone fact folder. 


STRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


leoside, Toronto 17, Ontario 


Branches in all principal cities 
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